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£9" ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slavel 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition | 
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assent to the Constitution, three special provisions one 
secure the perpetuity. of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
Bagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. “It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams, 
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and will submit to none, for friends or enemies. 


| the friends of Mr. Thompson assembled at Belknap 
| street Church on Monday evening last, 18th inst. 


| very early hour, crowds being compelled to abandon 
| ble the countenances of many distinguished friends 


}of humanity, who, having long identified themselves 
| with the colored man and his cause, were desirous of 


jaround the entire gallery were displayed several ap- 


gle in this country, and also the prominent features 
|in British colonial emancipation; the former awaken- 


| the latter significant of his brilliant achievements in 
| redeeming from slavery the isles of the sea. 
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WELCOME MEETING 
To 
GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ, M. P. 
Tendered by the Colored Citizens of Boston. 


Pursuant to the arrangements of the Committee, 


The house was filled to its utmost capacity at a 


all hope of ingress. Among the audience were visi- 


slavery cause. 
A commodious platform in front of the pulpit prom- 
ised a fair prospect of the evening’s exercises, while 


propriate banners, expressive of the anti-slavery strug- 


ing reminiscences of °35 familiar to Mr. Thompson, 


On entering the church with the committee of re- 


voluntary was being executed upon the organ. 
The meeting was then organized by the choice of 


President—JOUN T. HILTON, 
Vice Presidents—Jonas W. Clark, Lewis Hayden, 


Secretaries—William C. Nell, Isaac H. Snowden, | 
William T. Raymond. 


Rev. Nathaniel Colver invoked Heaven's blessing 
upon the ‘man and the hour.’ After which, the choir | 
sang the hymn, *‘ Wake the song of jubilee,’ &e. 

The following original hymn, composed and read by 
William Lloyd Garrison, was then sung :— 


SONG OF WELCOME. 
Air—Auld lang syne. 
I. 
Our noble advocate and friend, 
Thy presence here we hail ! 
But, oh! our feelings to express, 
The strongest words must fail ! 
Yet still accept a grateful song— 
Our blessings on thee rest— 
For thou hast pleaded well the cause 
Of all who are oppressed. 


I. 
Thy love of liberty extends 
To every race and clime; 
Thy hatred of oppression burns 
To the remotest time: 
In thee the slave a champion finds, 
Intrepid, faithful, strong, 
Though scorn and wrath assail thy course, 
And perils round thee throng. 


Itt, 
While traffickers in human flesh 
Their teeth upon thee gnash; 
While for thy precious life they hunt 
Who wield the gory lash; 
While thine abettors here conspire 
To howl and mob thee down ; 
Thou need’st no higher meed of praise— 
Can'st wear no brighter crown! 
IV. 
All noble spirits of the past— 
Saints, martyrs, heroes true— 
All of the present, loving God 
And man, the wide earth through— 
Are with thee in this trial-hour, 
To strengthen and applaud— 
And angel voices cheer thee on, 
In th’ name of Christ, our Lord! 
y. 
The ransomed bondmen of the isles 
Thy name shall shout with pride; 
And India’s plundered millions bless 
Their champion true and tried ; 
And England's crushed and toiling poor,— 
Columbia's fettered race,— 
Thy memory ever shall revere, 
Thy brow with laurels grace. 
Vi. 
Once more we greet thee with delight, 
Kemembering ‘auld lang syne,’ 
And pray kind Heaven may richly smile, 
Through life, on thee and thine ! 
We offer thee a grateful song-—— 
Our blessings on thee rest— 
For thou hast pleaded well the cause 
Of all who are oppressed ! 


| 


The President remarked that on receiving intima- 
tion of the arrival of Hon. George Thompson in Bos- 
ton, the colored citizens resolved on extending to him 
a welcome gathering. It would be superfluous for 
him to enter into a minute history of the distinguish- 
ed philanthropist now before them, or of his mission 
to this country. Suffice it to state, that he had come 
to see if it was well with the colored people ; to learn 
by actual observation how the cause of liberty was 
progressing in the United States; to meet his old 
companions in the cause, and exchange greetings 
with them. 

We have with us, continued the speaker, the disci- 
ple of Wilberforce and Clarkson, the early friend of 
Garrison and Chapman, and the co-worker with Phil- 
lips, and Jackson, and Quincy, and May—the pio- 
neers of the anti-slavery cause in this country. We 
have assembled to greet him here, where he can ‘ float 
upon the waves of our gratitude.” 

The Chairman then alluded to the scenes of mob 


‘false. ‘The billingsgate editor of the New York Her- 


visit; to Washington and Brighton streets; and to 
the celebrated debate with the colonization agent at 
Julian Hall, in which the latter was so signally defeat- 
ed by the prowess of our anti-slavery champion. 
But, as the pleasant duty of tendering the welcome 
had been assigned to another, he said he would, with- 
out further preface, bespeak their attention to Charles 
Lenox Remond. 


SPEECH OF MR. REMOND. |. 

Mr. Presipent, Lapres anp GentTLRMENn: 

The time, the occasion, the object which has as- 
sembled us together, is one of more than ordinary 
interest, importance and satisfaction, and the honor 
conferred upon me in extending our grateful welcome 
and expressing our congratulations to our distinguish+ 
ed friend and noble advocate, Grorcre Tuompson, is 
equalled only by the pleasure it affords. Of his ex- 
perience, whether of pleasure or pain, satisfaction or 
mortification, success or defeat, when in this country 
and identified with us in the struggle of 1834 and 
"35, you are apprised both by painful observation and 
experience. Of his labors, trials, and successes in 
social, civilkand political reform, in Great Britain and 
British India, and of his unwearied efforts in behalf 
of the oppressed throughout the world, during an 
interval of fifteen years, you have also been made fa- 
miliar in another place in this city, during this week, 
and of these I need say nothing. Bu, in the wel- 
come which I now give in your name to your belov- 
ed friend to your grateful hearts’ homes, hospitali- 
ties and unwavering confidence, permit me to remind 
him and yourselves that the tone of the press, the 
silence of the pulpit, and the treatment of the public 
to him in Faneuil Hall on Friday evening last, is but 
another assurance of the envy, hatred and maligni- 
ty entertained by the public towards us, Ay, us! 
We are to remember that his reception is our re- 
ception, his treatment our treatment, his suffering 
our suffering, his fate our fate. 

Mr. President and Friends,—I am by some objectors 
reminded, and with seeming significance, that our 
friend is obnoxious to our republican institutions, 
our democratic sentiments and liberal feelings, be- 
cause he is an Englishman; by others, that he is a 
foreigner ; and by a third party, that he isa member of 
the British Parliament ;—all of which objections I 
solemnly believe to be cowardly, hypocritical, and 


ald is a Scotchman, and speaks to larger audiences by 
thousands, every day in the year, (Sundays except- 
ed,) than all the abolitionists together,—and what 
becomes of his origin? Millions of foreigners, in 
the exercise of the highest functions secured to citi- 
zens, not only speak, but, with the American ballot, 
act—yes, sir, act—and, as voters, are co-operating par- 
ties to our government, for weal or wo, And what 
becomes of the terrible name, Foreigner, when ap- 
plied to them? Who of the thousands that visit our 
shores, mingle with the popular and fashionable cir- 
cles, present themselves on ’Change, engage in com- 
mercial and manufacturing transactions, preach in the 
pulpits, lecture upon any topic or subject they choose, 
and travel unmolested our national domain—if com- 
mitted on the side of slayery—are obnoxious on ac- 
count of their foreign extraction? for instance, Dr. 
, of adultery notoriety, and Theobold Mathew, 
the apostate. Again I inquire, what becomes of their 
foreign origin? The interesting and eloquent Prof. 
Greenbank, the distinguished Lord Morpeth, and 
Charles Dickens, were Englishmen ; and so is James, 
the novelist; and such are the great number of tra- 
gedians, comedians, and minor actors; the dancers 
and singers, too, are foreigners, and the more popular 
because of it; and the tempest of fashionable ap- 
plause which has followed Jenny Lind through our 
land shall bear witness to the hypocrisy of the ene- 
mies of our guest. What but the effective advoeacy 
of our noble friend and their fiendish hatred to us 
makes the difference ? 

Finally, to you let me say, that our friend met me, 
on my arrival in London, in 1840, on the occasion of 
the World’s Convention. To him I am under many 
obligations for his kindness, attention, hospitality, 
and assistance, during my protracted visit in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. He was among the first to 
meet me, and the last to part with me on my depar- 
ture to my native country. He was both my interest- 
ed adviser and travelling companion; to him I am 
indebted for my observations and enjoyments, and to 
him I am equally obligated for what good it was my 
fortune to do. At that important part of the anti-sla- 
very agitation, although much engrossed with his du- 
ties to the injured millions in British India, and the 
hundreds of thousands who were shamefully taxed 
for their daily bread in his own country, he willingly 
shared-with us both his valuable time and splendid 
talents. 

And now, unwilling to detain you from:the pleas- 
ure you so anxiously anticipate, I shall retire, ex- 
tending to our friend and brother the right hand of 
our hearty fellowship and unfeigned friendship, and 
repeat, Welcome, Welcome, thrice Weicomer, to our 
country, our homes, our hearts and our cause, as the 
friend of the race, the champion of human freedom, 
and the world’s benefactor! 

Mr. Thompson's rising to reecive the hand of Mr. 
Remond, proffered in behalf of the meeting, was the 
signal for a general demonstration of applause and 
waving of handkerchiefs, the whole audience stand- 
ing, and forming a grateful tableaux, which, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. The cheers were prolonged 
for several minutes, and blended at intervals with the 
heart-moving eloquence of Mr. Thompson in re- 
sponse. 





MR. THOMPSON'S REPLY. 
Brerunen anp SISTERS: 

1 accept with humility and gratitude the welcome 
you have this night given me. You might have ex- 
tended that welcome to many more worthy of your 
thanks than myself; but you could not have bestow- 
ed it upon one who more deeply appreciates your 
kindness. 

I am rejoiced to meet with you in this place, ded- 
icated to the worship of Hn«, who hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on’ the face of the 
whole earth. May his blessing be upon us! May the . 
spirit of Him, who came to preach deliverance to the 


which sustained Him—the spirit of meekness with 
which He bore the insults, the scorn, and the perse- 
eutions with which He was visited by His enemies— 
the spirit with which He expired on the cross,— 
saying, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ 

Looking at the events which have occurred since I 
last had the pleasure of being amongst you, I must 
address you in the language of. thankfulness, congrat- 
ulation and hope, rather than in the language of con- 
dolence, commisseration and pity. 

Whether I look at the aspect of the holy cause of 
Emancipation in this country or throughout the 
world at large, I see abundant cause for grateful 
praise to the Divine Disposer of events, and the most 
cogent reasons for exclaiming, ‘ What hath God 
God wrought!’ 

A century ago, end the ehildren of Africa were 
friendless and unpit:ed. 
ed the Atlantic, unmolested, carrying from the coun- 
try of your ancestors, cargoes of wretched beings, to 
be the white man’s slaves on the continent and is- 
lands of America. The pulpit, the press, the plat- 
form, and the Senate, were dumb. Mammon and 
Moloch reigned supreme undisturbed. At length, 
the God who hears the cry of the prisoner raised 
up aman to be the champion of an oppressed race, 
That man was Tuomas Crarkson! Proceeding from 
Cambridge to London, to publish his Essay on the 
African Slave Trade, he sat himself down by the 
way-side, and consecrated himself to the cause of 
God’s down-trodden children. 


Fleets of slave-ships travers- 


He was the foremost minister of grace ; 
The new Las Casas of a ruined race; 
With angel might opposed the rage of hell, 
And fought like Michael till the Dragon fell! 
The God who had called him to the great work was 
with him; to guide, to suecor, and to bless. He 
was soon surrounded by men and women prepared to 
be his coadjutors in the cause of the enslaved. Anoth- 
er man was raised up to be, in the Senate, the cham- 
pion of Negro freedom. That man was Witi1am 
Wisrrrorce. A man of the rarest intellectual en- 
dowments; of the most winning and persuasive elo- 
quence ; of the highest religious principles; and of 
the most. undaunted courage and perseverance. 
Whilst Clarkson gathered around him the philanthro- 
pists of England, and traversed the country, diffusing 
every where his own spirit into the minds of the 
Christian and humane men and women of the land, 
Wilberforce enlisted the sympathy and support of the 
most illustrious of England’s statesmen. 
Though sneered at by the gay, unthinking aristocra- 
cy, as a sickly sentimentalist ; though denounced by 
the selfish and the profane asa fanatic; though de- 
spised by the fearful and unbelieving, as aman who 
had proposed to himself an unattainable object; he 
prosecuted his sublime and angelic career until the 
sign manual of the monarch was put to an act for the 
abolition of the African slave trade, and the com- 
merce in the human species was declared piracy, 
punishable with death. 
These holy and devoted men lived to devote their 
energies to the work of abolishing s/avery; and, as in 
their former enterprise, they were permitted to see 
their efforts crowned with success. ‘The venerable 
Wilberforce was not taken from his labors on earth to 
his rest in heaven, before a bill was introduced in 
Parliament to abolish slavery throughout all the Col- 
onies of Great Britain. He then died—exclaiming, 
with one of old, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.’ 
Did he die as he had long lived, the object of deri- 
sion and contumely? No. A Nation wept for the 
loss of its brightest statesman, its purest patriot, its 
most belcved philanthropist. Princes of the blood 
royal, and peers of the realm, bore his pall, and fol- 
lowed all of him that could perish to the resting- 
place which a grateful peopie had assigned him, in the 
Abbey of Westminster. 
His predecessor in the godlike work lived to see 
the last remnant of slavery abolished throughout the 
wide extent of Britain’s dominions, and then, full of 
honors and of years, descended to the tomb, amidst 
the blessings of the redeemed on earth, and the songs 
of the ransomed in heaven. 

So sleep the good, who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honor comes a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

Has the chariot of freedom halted since these great 
and good men passed from the scene? No. It has 
moved onward, crushing beneath its triumphant 
wheels the prostrate despotisms of the traffickers in 
human flesh. Other islands of the Antilles have 
blended their song of jubilee with the islands made 
free by the philanthropists of Great Britain. The 
revolutionists of France did not monopolize the free- 
dom which they won during the eventful days of 
February, 1848. ‘The master spirit of that epoch, the 
wise and gifted Lamartine, did not think his work 
done when he had won for France the deliverance of 
her sons from Kingly misrule. He remembered the 
slaves of Guadaloupe and Martinique, and sent over 
the Atlantic the decree which gave freedom to blacks 
as well as whites, and enabled the slaves of yester- 
day to place their sable delegates amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the people, where it was my happiness 
to see them. 

I bring these things to your remembrance, because 
they are the triumphs of your race; because they 
are Vietories in the very cause in which you and 
your friends in this country are engaged; because 
they demonstrate the eventual omnipotence of those 
principles which are now at work in this republic. I 
bring these things to your remembrance, that you 
may learn from the past the history of the future, 
arid be assured of the final success of the labors now 
being prosecuted for the entire redemption of Africa 
and her injured children. =. 

The triumphs to which I have referred are among 
the purest the earth has ever They are 


They have been emphatically the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity. Not by might nor by power have they been 
accomplished. Not by the great and the noble have 
they been espoused. These systems have been over- 
thrown by the humble and the poor; but they had 
the instincts of humanity, the eternal principles of 
justice, and the God of the oppressed to aid them.— 
They fought against systems accursed of God and 
inan. Systems denounced by the thunders and 
seathed by the lightnings of Mount Sinai. 
so repugnant to every idea of equity, to every dic- 
tate of morality, to all the affections and promptings 
ofour common nature, that universal humanity cried 
out against them, and their only defenders were those 
who had sold themselves to believe a lie, and had 
dared to say, with a lost archangel,— 


Systems 


* Evil, be thou my good !’ 


The issues of these conquests have been as grati- 
fying, as the struggles which led to them were pure 
and holy. How was the day of emancipation hailed 
in our West Indian Colonies? Let me describe the 
scene in the language of one who was for nearly thir- 
ty years the champion of the West India Slave—Lord 
Brougham :— 


‘The First of August came, the object of so much 
anxiety and so many predictions—that day so joyous- 
ly expected by-the poor slaves, so sorely dreaded by 
their hard taskmasters; and surely, if ever there was 
a picture interesting. even fascinating to look upon— 
if ever there was a passage in a people’s history that 
redounded to their eternal honor—if ever triumphant 
answer was given to all the scandalous calumnies for 
ages heaped upon an oppressed race, «#s if to justify 
the wrongs done them—that picture, and that pas- 
sage, and that answer, were exhibited in the uniform 
history of that auspicious day all over the Islands of 
the Western sea. Instead of the horizon being lit 
up with the lurid fires of rebellion, kindled by a sense 
of natural though lawless revenge, and the just re- 
sistance to intolerable oppressien—the whole of that 
wide-spread scene was mildly illuminated with joy, 
contentment, peace, and goodwill towards men. No 
civilized nation, no people of the most refined charac- 
ter, could have displayed, after gaining a suddén and 
signal victory, more forbearance, more delicacy, in 
the enjoyment of their triumph, than these poor un- 
tutored slaves did upon the great consummation of 
all their wishes which they had just attained. Nota 
gesture or a look was seen to scare the eye—not a 
sound or a breath from the Negro’s lips was heard to 
grate on the ear of the Planter. All was joy, con- 
gratuiation and hope. Everywhere were to be seen 
groups of these harmless tolks assembled to talk 
over their good fortunes; to communicate their mu- 
tual feelings of happiness ; to speculate on their fu- 
ture prospects. Finding that they were now free in 
name, they hoped soon to taste the reality of liberty. 
Feeling their fetters loosened, they looked forward 
to the day which should see them fall off, and the 
degrading marks which they left be effaced from 
their limbs. But all this was accompanied with not 
a whisper that could give offence to the master by 
reminding him of the change. This delicate, calm, 
tranquil joy, was alone to be marked on that day over 
all the chain of the Antilles, Amusements there were 
none to be seen on that day—not even their simple 
pastimes, by which they had been wont to beguile the 
hard hours of bondage, and which reminded that 
innocent people of the happy land of their forefathers, 
whence they had been torn by the hands of Christian 
and civilized men. The day was kept sacred as the 
festival of their liberation.’ 


Such I believe would be the conduct of every por- 
tion of the African race now held in slavery, if freed 
from the fetters which bind them. While these vic- 
tories have been gained abroad, what has been the 
course of events on this soil? It has been all that is 
auspicious and encouraging. Looking at the condi- 
tion of this country twenty years ago, and its condi- 
tion now, I am prepared to say, that in view of all 
the circumstances of the case, no reform movement 
ever made more rapid advances. A retrospect of the 
progress of the anti-slavery cause in this country, so 
far from being calculated to create feelings of despon- 
dency, is calculated to awaken feelings of wonder at 
the change which has been effected, and the prospect 
which has been opened up to the friends of humanity 
and justice. 

A state of universal slumber has been exchanged 
for one of universal wakefulness and sleepless vigi- 
lance. A state of universal apathy and indifference 
has been changed to one of universal activity and ef- 
fort. Where unbroken silence prevailed, there is now 
the strife of tongues, and the discussion of what is 
now ‘the question of questions.’ Indifference, de- 
rision and contempt, have been transformed into ha- 
tred, malignity and alarm. A voice has spoken in 
the ear of this mighty nation, and has said,— 


* Sleep no more!’ 


Slavery has murdered sleep. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter upon historical 
details. Most, if not all of you, have been living wit- 
nesses of the progress of the cause. Some of you 
have been conspicuous actors in the sublime Grama 
which is still unfolding its scenes (deepening in in- 
terest as they advance) on the stage of the civilized 
world, 

The question is up—the contest is begun—-the com- 
bat thickens—the battle becomes grand—it will be 
grander still—it will be the greatest and grandest ever 
fought on earth, and its consequences the most 
momentous and far-reaching of any that have ever 
followed from a war of principles since the world be- 
gan. 

Slavery ! it is the theme of every newspsper. It 
is the topic of debate in every legislative hall. It 
lengthens the sittings of Congress, It allows your 
Senators but two hours’ rest at night, It mixes with 
your very soil. It determines your boundary lines. 
It is that word in every new Constitution which 
causes the mightiest intellects in the land to grapple 
with each other in passionate and unyielding conflict. 
It is the pivot upon which every election turns. It 
decides the complexion of every ticket placed in the 
ballot-box. Itis the test of membership in churches. 
It is the cause of divisions in communities. It leads 
to new combinations of political parties. It makes 
and unmakes Bishops. It changes Whigs into Dem- 
ocrats, and both into Free Soilers, It is the interpre- 
ter of the tables of stone given to and of the 
precepts to brotherly love uttered by Jesus. It meets 
the prieston the steps of the altar—the preacher on 

merchant on the busy ex- 














law oceurring at the time of Mr. Thompson's firs, 


captive, animate and guide us; the spirit of fortitude, 


also amongst the most instructive and encouraging.— 


ae 


naked wanderer asks, in the neme of Christ sud hu. 
manity, a shelter for the night. Se a 

Is it nothing, my friends, that al! this has been 
an obsolete and buried Christianity has been exhum- 
ed, and sent forth, like a refining fire, to purify this 
land from the dire curse of slavery ? 

But how has this mighty work been done? You 
will do well frequently to review the past, and to 
learn from it Jessons to guide you for the future. 

Go back with me for twenty years. It was the hour 
to summon a slumbering nation to its duty. end when 
the hour struck, the man appeared. 


*The world had need of him. 
His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 
He had a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So did he travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet his heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ 


Like his sainted forerunner, he gave himself to the 
cause of the Slave. No wealth, no rank, no fame, no 
name had he. But he had a heart to feel for human 
woe ; a conscience alive to duty ; a faith that laugh- 
ed at impossibilities ; and a trust in God that not an 
angry world could shake. How did he begin his 
work? Just as all works connected with human 
rights, and having respect to a Divine law, should be 
begun. By an uncompromising declaration of the 
whole truth. By the elevation of the standard of du- 
ty—not up to the prejudices, and interests, and grov- 
elling propensities of men around him,—but up to 
the mark of the divine requirement—‘ Let my people 
go, that they may serve me.’ 
He called things by their right names. He dey 
nounced crime as crime. He exposed, as they were 
put forward, the sophistries of those who would have 
apologised for the abomination in their midst. He 
tracked every scheme of deception to its refuge of 
lies. He spurned to put any tenders of compromise, 
or proffers of friendship, into the balance with his con- 
victions of duty, and resolved, whether alone or in 
company, to pursue his object with unswerving integ- 
rity. Such was the beginning of the work, and such 
aman was Wittiam Lioyp Garrison. [Here the 
entire audience rose, and gave three cheers for Mr. 
Garrison.] He needs no eulogies from me, He has 
been persecuted into fame, and the Muse of History 
will hand down his name to posterity: 
sunt were not born to 
The history of my friend is the history of the aboli- 
tion cause in this country, for he has been its pioneer, 
and is sti!l its standard-bearer and its leader. The 
secret of the unparalleled success of my friend, and 
of those who have united with him, is to be found in 
their unswerving adherance to the dictates of con- 
science and of duty. They have scorned to make the 
cause subservient to the interests of a party. They 
have rebuked, with impartiality, the sins both of the 
Church and the State. In a word, they have been 
faithful ; and hence the position which they oecupy ; 
and hence the utter futility of all efforts to suppress 
discussion, put down agitation, or turn the true aboli- 
tionists from their course. If the storms of 183% 
were ineffectual, how much more will the efforts of 
1850 avail? I stand astonished at the infatuation of 
those who allow themselves to dream, for a moment, 
that principles like those of abolition, in the hearts of 
a people like the people of New England, can be up+ 
rooted by a mob, or their utterance silenced by a pet- 
ulant letter, an angry speech, or a party political pub» 
lic meeting. Let not your hearts be troubled wher. 
you hear of these things. They are the evidences o 
the goodness, the strength, and the progress of you 
cause. Methinks you may well be comforted and 
sustained, amidst the persecutions and perils to which 
you are exposed, when you look around you, and see 
that the purest and best of the land have identified 
themselves with you and your cause. If there is in¢ 
tellect arrayed against you, there are also intellect 
and talent, combined with heroic courage, on your 
side. If on the one side there are eloquence and le- 
gal ability against you, on your side there is elo~ 
quence as commanding, legal ability as great, and, 
better than both, a regard for those immutable laws 
which no human statutes can set aside, and before 
which all unjust human enactments must fall, Has 
not God raised up, even from amongst the enslaved, 
men marvellously endowed, as the advocates of their 
race? Can you not point to a Pennington, toa Ward, 
a Garnet, a Remond, a W. W. Brown, and last, but 
not least, that peerless champion of the cause of his 
brethren in bonds, the O'Connell of America, Frede- 
rick Douglass? (Cheers.) 

Let me assure you of the sympathy of my coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. In Great Britain, you 
have many warm and ardent friends. The resolutions 
of all our religious bodies, the spirit of our enting 
newspaper press, the general tone of our litereture, 
and the provailing sentiment of our politics, are with 
you. The voice of England is on your side. I deep- 
ly regret that many of my countrymen prove recré- 
ant to their principles, and on coming here, allov 
themselves to be corrupted, and enlisted on the sidy 
ofslavery. England disowns them ; England denoun- 
ces them; England is ashamed of them! If they 
have suffered from misgovernment in their own Coun 
try, their sufferings should have taught them sympa- 
thy with the dave. The man who, complaining of 
the tyranny of his own country, sides with the ops 
pressor here, is a baser and meaner tyrant than any 
he has left at home. 


Whatever may be 
events, may be said in her favor : that she is the asy- 
lum of the fugitive slave. ( ense cheering.) ‘There, 


the hunted children of America find ashelter.. There, 


antel nam om 


e. 


inst those who would drag him back to bondage. 
law, from the lowest to the highest tribu- 
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hey are under the flag of Britain; and every stroke 
of yonder engine bears them nearer and nearer to 
the island which will afford them the protection they 
could not find on any spot of soil over which the 
star-spangled banner of America floats. (Cheers-) “ 
Let us not, to-night, forget those who are in pro 
What, after all, are your trials or mine, compa’ 
with the lot of those who are on the plantations of 
the South? Degraded, robbed of their inheritance, 
classed among the brutes, their affections trampled 
upon, their bodies defaced, their souls polluted 
and darkened, their hopes blasted, every purpose 
for which they were created thwarted—the slaves 
of a tyranny the more odious, that it is exercis- 
ed on a soil on which the battle of human free- 
dom has been fought and won for the white man. 
Whatever may be you condition at the North, think 
not yourselves free while they are slaves. Lay your- 
selves out to aid theix cause. Aid it by the blameless- 
ness of your own lives. So shall you silence the cal- 
umnies of your opponents. Aid it by your co-opera- 
tion with the steadfast friends of the anti-slavery 
cause. Aid it by educating your children in sound 
principles. Aid it by being the friends, even to dan- 
ger and to death, of him who comes to you for shel- 
ter. (Cheers.) The oppressed throughout the earth 
look to you in this crisis. Oh, let it not be said that 
wont descendants and representatives of slaves,— 
word wanting in the hour of trial. Ihave the utmost 
confidence in your wisdom, your courage, and your 
fidelity. God is with you in this fierce and fiery trial. 
‘Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet the truth alone is strong; 
“Truth, and Justice, and Christianity, are on your 
side. ‘Though the interests of men, and the policy 
of cabinets, and the coalition of parties, and the mis- 
guided passions of the nation, may for a season 
be adverse to the advancement of your holy cause, 
there is One above all earthly governments, who is 
controlling and shaping all human events for the 
overthrow of slavery, and the advent of true liberty 
for all the kindreds of the earth. History is full of 
examples of the omnipotence of doctrines which at 
their first promulgation were received with derision 
and scorn by the great ones of the earth. 

Truth may have its martyrs, but it conquers in the 
end ; for it is divine in its origin, and immortal in its 
duration. Persevere, then, both you who are afflicted 
and persecuted, and you who have nobly allied your- 
selves with the injured and oppressed. Remember 
the words of a poet of your own country and your 
own State—a poet who has dedicated his lyre to the 
genius of freedom and philanthropy: 
¢ Humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr 


stands, : , : J 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his 


hands. j 
Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling 


faggots burn ; oe 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe re- 


turn 
"Yo glean up the scattered ashes into History’s gold- 


en urn.’ 


[Mr. Thompson resumed his seat amidst protracted 
cheers. } 

William C. Nell submitted the following resolu- 
tions, which were advocated by Charles Lenox Re- 
mond, Mr. Garrison, and others, and were unanimous- 
ly adopted :— 

Resolved, That though this welcome to our dis- 
tinguished guest, Gzonce Tuomrson, Esq., is offered 
under the immediate auspices of the colored citizens 
of Boston, we would not have it considered as an 
exclusive meeting, but simply as intended by us for 
a special testimony to his name, deeds and fame. 

Resolved, That we bid Gzonce THompson a cor- 
dial welcome to our heart of hearts; and while we 
would gratefully render him fitting praise for his 
protracted and colossal labors in various home and 
colonial reforms, we render him especial honor for his 
successful efforts in behalf of our brethren in the Brit- 

ish isles, by which 800,000 human beings were re- 
’ nee } -se-Mees to Tiherty: and with them we 
would address him as the 
‘Giver of Freedom ! 
Who shall stand with thee ? 
Time will o’er thy mission fling 
Glorious thanksyivings ; 
Countless. nations shall arise and sing, 
He made us free!’ 

That George Thompson, in England, like William 
Lloyd Garrison, in America, has known no change 
from his early principles, but, on every occasion and 
in every post, whether the champion of some hated 
reform or a Member of Parliament, in season and out 
of season, has never forgotten the American slave and 
the nominally free people of color of these United 
States; and this fidelity convinces us that his is no 
spasmodic sympathy for the colored man, but a deep 
principle—a sincere willingness to spend and be spent 
in his service; and hence we welcome with double 
joy his expressions of pity and pledges of continued 
aid to the good cause; as when he so eloquently de- 
clared—*‘ I love America, for there dwells the fettered 
slave; fettered and darkened and degraded now, but 
soon to spring into light and liberty, and rank on 
earth as he is ranked in heaven—but a little lower 
than the angels,’ 

Resolved, That the fellowship extended by him at 
home to our brothers, Charles L. Remond, Frederick 
Douglass, and Wm. W. Brown, are proofs to us of the 
same spirit which he exhibited when in America in 
the dark hours of 1835. 

A constellation of freedom’s eloquent champions be- 
ing present, several prominent names were called for 
by the meeting, each of whom gave utterance to the 
thoughts inspired by the happy occasion ; but, to be 
appreciated, they should be fully reported. 

Mr. Garrison, (who several times during the even- 
ing wes greeted with cheers,) made an Allusion to the 
fact, that Americans were not treated disrespectfully 
because of their expressions against British usages or 
institutions, citing numerous instances, many of which 
were confirmed by Mr. James N. Buffum. 

Wendell Phillips, among other golden thoughts, re- 
marked, that the present joyous occasion was one in 
which the whole intellect seemed absorbed by the 
organ of admiration—a limitless enthusiasm. He 
ignored all distinctions of nations: The cause of 
Reform is one, the cause of Slavery is one, the cause of 
Freedom is one, the world over; and he who strikes 
at Indian or any other oppression, strikes at Ameri- 
ean Slavery;—and he hailed che visit of George 
Thompson, coming, as he did, to repose on the hearts 
and sympathies of those whom hé had called into 
anti-slavery life. 

Wm. H. Channing said he came there not by his 
own right, but by name of him who, if he was there, 
would say—*God bless George Thompson!’ He 
wished to make him his father confessor. On his for- 
mer visit to this country, he was among those ‘ Bos- 
ton boys’ who clamored against his being heard ; 
and hence he solicited charity for those of the present 
day, who soon may attain a higher position—eyen 
that of active laborers in the same field of reform with 
our friends present, ‘ Wait a little longer.’ He thank- 
ed God that this welcome meeting had been here. 
This little temple had b a golden chalice. Af- 
ter the prophecy that Boston would yet be proud to 
wipe out the disgrace of the recent meeting at Faneuil 
Hall, he concluded with a beautiful German fable, in- 
euleating the truth that good often proceeds from 

t evil. ; 

- Edmuind Quincy said he had never yet refused 
ely ‘Ke could not shrink from helping on this great 
evasion to do honor to the elect apostle of British 
éfiancipation. T accept this mecting, said he, called 
by the descendants of slaves and by slaves them. 
selves, addressed by orators of the Old and the New 
tld, a& Ominous of that ‘good time coming,’ when 
the rights!of alt mankind shal! be acknowleged, irre- 
















fugitive slaves, which were given with a zest 
made the welkin ring. Other cheering manifestations 
were awarded to Francis Jackson, the President of 


Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. Honorable 


Boston. 


many happy associations. 
JOHN T. HILTON, President. 
Wits C, Next, 
Isaac H. Swowpen, 
Wut T. Raymonn, 


RECEPTION OF GEORGE THOMPSON, M. 
P., AT WORCESTER. 





Glorious and Enthusiastic Meeting ! 


FOR THE LIBERATOR. } 


Last Saturday morning, a meeting was held in the 
City Hall, Worcester, for the purpose of congratu- 
lating Mr. Gsorcz THompson on his arrival in this 
country, after an absence of fifteen years. The meet- 
ing was announced to commence at 10 1-2, A. M.; 
but long before that hour, notwithstanding the pecu- 
liarly pressing engagements of the day, the spacious 
hall was filled with a very respectable and intelligent 
audience. A special train brought upwards of two 
hundred persons from Boston, who had been disap- 
pointed of hearing Mr. Thompson in that city, but 
were determined not thus to be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of doing him honor. At the hour announced, the 
meeting being an adjournment of that held in Faneuil 
Hall on the 15th inst., and riotously broken up, the 
officers there appointed took their respective positions 
—and 


Epmunp Quincy, the President, called the meet- 
ing to order. He commenced by referring to the 
meeting held in Boston, giving an explanation of the 
cause of its interruption, and continuing as follows : 
It was evident that the city authorities were de- 
termined not to interfere to stop the disorderly con- 
duct of the disturbers. Order could not be restored 
so far as to enable Mr. Thompson to be heard. He 
was withdrawn, and the meeting was adjourned to 
this time and place. It must not be taken that this 
result, however, is a true index of the public sen'i- 
ment of Boston. (Cheers.) It has been falsely rep- 
resented that this was an expression of public opin- 
ion there—that the majority of those composing the 
meeting were determined not to let Mi. Thompson 
speak. This is false. The great majority of those in 
Faneuil Hall that night were friendly to Mr, Thomp- 
son, or, at least, anxious to hear him speak. (Cheers.) 
Boston having thus disgraced herself, it was for the 
heart of the State to edminister the rebuke, and there- 
fore we accepted the invitation, and we are here to 
day. (Cheers.) We have come to you here, know- 
ing that here at least, we shall be safe from disorderly 
interruption ; and even should there be any evil dis- 
posed or riotous persons, you have a Mayor anda Po- 
lice who are able and willing to take them in hand, 
and dispose of them, [Cheers.] In the name of that 
meeting, I thank the citizens of Worcester for the wel- 
come which they have given us. I thank them for 
having opened this specious hall for our reception, and 
that they are here in such numbers personally to greet 
us. [Applause.] The meeting being now opened, 
we shall proceed to the business before us, precisely 
as if we had not been broken up in Boston. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison will first read aseries of resolutions 
which he has prepared as an expression of the senti- 
ments of that mecting, and as we believe of the sense 
of this also. [Applause.] 


Wm. Loyd Garrison then advanced, and the cheer- 
ing with which he was received having partially sub- 
sided, proceeded to read the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the ‘heart of the Commonwealth’ 
beats high with delight at the presence of: the untir- 
ing reformer and universal philanthropist, GEORGE 
THOMPSON, of England—now on a friendly visit 
to these shores—and welcomes him as a guest worthy 
of the confidence, esteem and hospitality of all those 
who sympathize with the oppressed, and yearn for 
the deliverance of a groaning world. 

Resolved, That for his successful labors in behalf 
of eight hundred thousand bondmen, now rejoicing 
in freedom in the British West India Islands—his ac- 
tive interest in the cause of three millions of chattel 
slaves in America—his disinterested advocacy of the 
rights of the plundered natives of India—his strenu- 
ous endeavors to elevate and enfranchise the laboring 
classes of England—and his noble efforts for the pro- 
motion of international and universal peace—he has 
shown himself to be dead to the feelings of national 
exclusiveness, alive to the sufferings and the claims 
of a common humanity, and worthy of a high rank 
among the world’s benefactors. 

Resolved, That we remember with lively gratitude 
his former mission of good-will to this slavery-rid- 
den country; but this remembrance is accompanied 
with feelings of shame and sorrow at the fiery per- 
secution he was then called to endure, evincing as 
it did an insane state of the public mind, similar to 
that which prevailed eighteen hundred years ago, 
when the rabble shouted, ‘ Away with him! Crucify 
him! Crucify him!’ 

Resolved, That the riotous suppression ot a meeting 
hald in Faneuil Hall, on the evening of the 15th inst., 
to welcome his arrival among us—no speaker being 
allowed a hearing, in consequence of the continuous 


band of lawless and impudent intruders—deepens the 
shame and infamy indissolubly attached to the charac- | i 
ter of Boston, in consequence of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten mob of 1835, and calls for a stern rebuke on the 


Commonwealth. 


ted, even in their very presence, and without the 


highest purposes of humanity. 


revolutionary history. (Cheers.) 
Resolved, That the manner in which the Bost 


at being present on the occasion, and his sentiments ‘any man on our soil, whether foreigner or native, 


the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and to the| in the State of Denmark.’ 


mention was made of Mr. Jackson's opening to the Fe- | be execrated for having ‘entailed’ upon her colonies 
male Society his house, when they had been mobbed | the anti-republican and accursed system of slavery, 
by the ‘gentlemen of property and standing’ of|surely he who comes to us from her shores, to sympa- 
thize with us in view of this great calamity, and to 
The Missionary Hymn—‘ From Greenland’s icy | aid us in seeking its peaceful overthrow, ought to be} 
mountains,’ &c.—w as then sung, and the enthusiastic | received with special gratitude, and publiely honored 
audience reluctantly moved from the scene of so|as the true friend and 


this country to denounce the abolitionists, instead of 
the traffickers in human flesh—to vindicate slavery as 


of advocating the self-evident truths of the American 
Declaration of Independence—to prove from the Bi- 
ble that turning human beings into articles of mer- 
chandize is in accordance with the will of God, in- 
Boston Rebuked — Free Discussion Triumphant — | stead of affirming the right of every human being to 
be free—no outery would have been raised against 
him on the ground that.he was a foreigner, and med- 
PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY ROBERT BOND. [EXPRESSLY | dling with what did not concern him; but from the 
Washington Union to Bennett’s Herald, from the 
National Intelligencer to the Boston Courier, he would 
have been eulogized and honored in the most extrav- 
agant manner. 


tem to be assailed by the friends of God wherever it 
exists, or in his providence they are called to dwell 
without regard to the usages, laws or institutions of 
any country—the field of duty, in the service of 
Christ, the Redeemer and Savior, being the world. 


and his co-laborers in England, our warmest sympa- 
thies and best wishes in their efforts in behalf of uni- 
versal suffrage and the rights of the down-trodden 
laboring classes. (Prolonged cheering.) 


ly effective and eloquent speech, which we shall pub- 
lish in the next Liberator. 


I have no wish to repudiate that identity. 
It appears that, in the person of the humble individu- 
al before you, is to be tested the right of a man not 
born upon this soil, to speak out his honest sentiments 
upon a subject affecting the liberty of three millions 
of the people of this country. 
Iam willing that that question should be submitted 
to the American people. 
That there may be no mistake, I boldly claim that 
right to-day, and will assert it, and exercise it, until 
prevented from doing so by the unequivocal voice 
of the virtuous and intelligent citizens of this Com- 
monwealth. (Loud cheers.) It appears that I am 
to be made responsible for the anti-slavery principles 
of those who surround me on this platform. Be it so. 
(Cheers.) Ido not shrink from that responsibility ; 
but, on the contrary, esteem it to be an honor to be 
ranked with men, who have made themselves of no 
reputation by being the advocates of the cause of the 
oppressed millionsin this country. 
further, if it be necessary, in the year 1850 or 1851, 
for a man to endure and suffer in the defence of the 
right of speaking, in any part of the world, his honest 
opinions on the subject of human rights, I am content, 
for the rest of this year, for the whole of next year, 
until the question be settled, to remain in the United 
States of America. (Immense and ‘long continued 
interruption and indecent behavior of an organized| cheers.) I have not sought a controversy with the 
public or the press on the question of slavery ; but if 


contrary, I shall rejoice to welcome it—shall hope to 
have the last word upon it, and to come vietor out of 
part of all that is free, generous and noble in the| it. (Loud cheers.) I am branded as a foreigner ! 
Well, if it be a crime, others are more responsible, and 

Resolved, That the city authorities of Boston have | therefore more blameable, than myself. (Laughter and 
covered themselves with disgrace, and deserve to be | cheers.) I am told, that free speech is to be bound- 
held up to universal condemnation, for having permit-|ed by geographical lines. Those lines have not 
been, a8 yet, defined, I am therefore perplexed. 
slightest effort to prevent it, this mobocratic disper- | May I express my thoughts upon American affairs in 
sion of a meeting legally held, and convened for the| England? May I express them while the vessel that 
bears me here is gliding down the Mersey? May I ex- 

Resolved, That when, in Faneuil. Hall, the uncom- press them when we have lost sight of Cape Clear? 
promising friend of liberty, the advocate of justice to | May I express them half way over the Atlantic? Am 
the wronged, the champion of the rights of the hum-| I then free tospeak what I think of America in rela- 
blest, is not allowed to speak, in consequence of| tion to her domestic institutions, her ‘peculiar’ do- 
the supremacy of mob law in the city, it is time to mestic institution? (Cheers and laughter.) May I 
inscribe on its walls, Iehabod—the glory is depart- | sneak all the way over the Atlantic? Will the free 
ed,’ and to remove therefrom the portraits of Wash- winds that fill our sails rebuke me? Will the free 
ington, Hancock, Adams, and every memorial of our billows that play around our ship forbid me? Shall I 
meet with no rebuke, unless it be from some fellow- 
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Resolved, That itis the natural and legal right of 





Resolved, That if the mother country deserves 


stor of the country. 


Resolved, That if George Th m had come to 


the corner-stone of our republican edifice,’ instead | 


Resolved, That slavery, like idolatry, is a sys- 


Resolved, That we extend to George Thompson 


Wenvett Pures, of Boston, followed in a high- 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON. 


Groner Tuomrson, Esq., M. P., rose amidst the 
most enthusiastic applause, which was again and again 
renewed. He spoke as follows: 


Crrizens oy Woncesrer, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 
—I must acknowledge, in very brief terms, this your 
yery cordial welcome to the heart of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. My speech must be wholly unpremedi- 
tated, and, delivered under circumstances like these, 
it is likely to be extremely imperfect and unconnect- 
ed. For, however qualified I may be to withstand 
opposition, and contend with prejudice, and hatred, 
and malignity, I do not pretend to be able, at any 
time, to acknowledge compliments to myself, or to 
make a suitable return to those who are pleased, in 
their partiality and friendship, to pronounce an enco- 
mium upon me. (Cheers.) ‘To me it is much more 
congenial to have to fight with beasts at Ephesus, than 
to contend with the smiles and approbation of those 
who sympathize with me. (Loud cheers.) There- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, if you expect from me 
this morning an eloquent acknowledgment of the 
compliments which have been paid me by my friend 
who has just sat down, you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Andif you expect from me a speech suited 
to the meridian of that part of Faneuil Hall which is 
situated immediately below the chandelier, you expect 
a speech most inappropriate in the City Hall of the 
heart of the old Bay State. (Laughter and cheers.) 

My friends, my advent in this country, announced by 
telegraphic communication to the citizens of this 
great country with extraordinary celerity and partic- 
ularity, seems to have created a great sensation ; and 
what is jt all about? (Loud cheers.) I cannot under- 
stand it. I come to this country upon no special 
mission. Those to whom I communicated my inten- 
tions a fortnight before I left England, will bear me 
witness that, in my own hand-writing, I declared I 
did not come to this country to undertake, as I under- 
took in 1834, an anti-slavery mission, but to see those 
with whom I had been privileged to labor in the 
days that were past, and to have an opportunity of 
ascertaining for myself what you had been doing in 
this country during the period that had elapsed since 
my former visit. (Cheers. ) 

It appears, however, (continued Mr.Thompson, ) that, 
whether I will or no, Lam to be identified with the 
anti-slavery movement in this country. Be it so ; 
(Cheers. ) 


Be it so. (Cheers.) 


I do not fear the verdict. 


(Cheers:) And, 


t is thrust upon me, I shall not shun it. On the 





life nor property is safe, and the foundations of pub- 








Times, Bee, Herald, Mail, Pilot, and other lawless and | that lifts up his voice on behalf of the slaves that are 
depraved journals, (cheers,) instigated and sanctioned weeping on his plantation? (Cheers.) When does 
this riotous assault, demonstrates that the editors, my right cease to be a right? Why have I not the 
proprietors and reporters of those journals are profli-| right here? I have yet to learn that I have been re- 
gate, shameless, and cowardly ruffians, (cheers,) a9! huked by the voice of your own institutions! Your 
destitute of principle as highwaymen and burglars, | forefathers, very plainly, very openly, one fine morn- 
(cheers,) the enemies of the country, (cheers,) and fit | ing, spoke out their minds, and you are what you are 
associates for the occupants of the common jail and} to-day, because they declared in the face of the world 
State prison, (cheers); and that while such incendiary | the right of every human being to free speech; the 
journals are extensively patronised, the peace of the| right also to declare their opinions upon all matters of 
community is constantly liable to be invaded, neither | human government. Does the Declaration of Inde- 


lic morality are fearfully weakened, (Immense and| truth, that God 
(Cheers:) 


, who claims the right of insulting any man 
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euil Hall, I was told that I had’ no right to speak. By | ov 


“— was I told this? By the orderly and the de- 
cent? No! By the intellectual and moral? No! By 
the sober and the patriotic? No! By any portion 
the community of this great country, for whom I 
could entertain any respect, and by whose judgment 
Tam likely to be guided? No! But by those who 
came together to enjoy an hour’s amusement in pre- 
venting even their own citizens from being heard ; 
and who, in a temple consecrated to liberty, insulted 
the goddess at her own altar! [Tremendous cheers !] 
If Lam to follow the advice of any portion of the 
American community, shall I follow the advice of a 
hundred and fifty boys, who mingled their voices to- 
gether on the occasion referred to? Certainly not! 
But, my friends, with or without permission of such 
persons, I claim the right to speak my thoughts on 
the question of slavery to any audience, either here 
or elsewhere, and I shall not be terrified by any op- 
position I may meet with, whatever form that oppo- 
sition may take. I will follow the example of Amer- 
iea and Americans, in this respect. I have travelled 
in many parts of the world; I have met Americans 
wherever I have gone; and I have not found that 
the citizens of the United States of America have, of 
all other men in the world, been the most prudent 
or the most taciturn in reference to their opinion of 
the institutions of those countries in which they have 
travelled. I have met an American missionary on 
the shores of Madras ; I have heard him stand up and 
revile the gods of a hundred millions of the human 
race. I have heard him denounce all that was most 
connected with the prejudices and most intimately 
associated with the government of the people of the 
country. I have met Americans even under the walls 
of the Great Mogul at Delhi, where they have grap- 
pled with the superstitions and errors of the Mahom- 
medan ; and I have commended them for the boldness 
which led them, in the midst of danger, to declare the 
whole counsel of God. 

Then let me cite another instance in proof of the 
fact, that America does not act upon the rule which 
she lays down for others. I hold in my hand an au- 
thorised report of a speech delivered in the Senate of 
the United States by the Hon. Lewis Cass, one of the 
candidates for the Presidential chair. Does he de- 
nounce his own countrymen for expressing their opin- 
ion in reference to the political conduct of other na- 
tions? No. He recommends the government of the 
United States to fix the brand of infamy upon Aus- 
tria, by recalling her minister from Vienna, and by 
suspending all diplomatic relations with the oppres- 
sor of Hungary. (Cheers.) While he denounces 
Haynau as a butcher and a woman-flogger, he extols 
the Sultan of ‘Turkey and his compatriots, and holds 
him up to the world’s admiration for refusing to yield 
to the demand of the Czar for the deliverance of the 
fugitives from the banks of the Danube. (Loud 
cheers.) 

|Here Mr. Thompson read the following extracts 
from the speech of Senator Cass :—]} 

I freely confess that I shall hail the day with plea- 
sure when this Government, reflecting the true senti- 
ments of the people, shall express its sympathy for 
struggling millions, seeking, in circumstances of peril 
and oppression, that liberty which was given to them 
by God, but has been wrested from them by man. 
do not see any danger to the trne independence of 
nations by such a course; and indeed | am by no 
means certain that the interchange of public views in 
this solemn manner would not go far towards check- 





at Fan- | 


st Serious injury, and of retarding the 
ogress of lit ions there, by enabling the en- 

| of human freedom to quote the example of 
as that of a nation having only adopted the 








from this country to the me a Why, sir, 


almost the circuit of the British Islands, to furnish an 
antidote to the pro-slavery poison which Americans 
have diffused through our land. (Loud cheers.) 
They have corrupted our churches ; they have shack- 
led our anti-slavery movements; they have misrep- 
resented the abolitionists of this country ; they have 
wholly caricatured the condition of the slave at the 
South. Many of those who ran well in England for 
a time, have been turned aside from the right course 
by the efforts of men, who, if not sent over the water 
for that purpose, have made it one of their objects, 
on getting to Europe, to mislead the public mind of 
England on the question of American slavery. (Ap- 
plause.) In return for the visits of these gentlemen, 
I propose to offer myself to the attention of the citi- 
zens of the United States of America. (Loud cheers.) 
Did you hear of those gentlemen being mobbed in 
England? Never! Did you hear of George Thomp- 
son denying any his right tospeak? Never! Some 
of them might have said they owed a hearing in Eng- 
land to the interference of the very humble individual 
who stands before you. (Applause.) The vilest pro- 
slavery advocate who may tread our shores shall be 
sure of a hearing, if it is in my power to obtain it for 
him. (Immense cheers.) But I am told, since I 
arrived here, that this agitation must be put down ! 
(A laugh.) Lhave not been told how : 1 wait to hear. 
(Applause.) Do the great mass cf the country say 
that it shall be put down? Never! Iam afraid, to 
use acommon English expression, that they have 
reckoned without their host. [Laughter.] I am afraid 
they resemble certain mice we read of in the fable, 
who undertook to bell the cat; but when the cat 
was to be belled, the wisest among them failed to dis- 
cover the method. [Laughter.] They have fulmi- 
nated anathemas against you at Washington, but 
have they put down the anti-slavery agitation? Shall 
it be put down? [Loud cries of ‘No!’j Have they 
not to war with the very instincts of humanity? Have 
they not first to silence the very sympathies of the 
country? And they can never do it! 

Sir, I might congratulate this assembly upon the 
progress that has been made since I was last here. 
[Hear, hear.] It was my good fortune to be in Fan- 
euil Hall, on another occasion than that to which 
reference has been made by the Chair, and hear 
Mr. Charles Sumner deliver a most able and eloquent 
address in denunciation of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
{Applause.] I could not forget that fifteen years be- 
fore, that Hall was crowded with persons anxious to 
hear men who were there for the purpose of de- 
nouncing me, and of recommending to the people of 
Massachusetts the passage of a law, making it crimi- 
nal even to discuss the question of slavery. | Ap- 
plause.}_ I could not but contrast the different state 
of things then and now. Had I taken ship for my 
native country the following morning, I should have 
returned home with the conviction, that the fifteen 
years that had passed had been years crowned with 
as great success in the advocacy of the cause of hu- 
man rights as ever crowned the efforts of any reform- 
ers in the history of the world. [Cheers.] Still, you 
have only begun this great struggle ; still, you have 
more than three millions of slaves in your territories. 
Talk of this country being free! Why, an English- 
man who is honest in the utterance of his opinions 





ng she penrowe of oppression and the tend to 

war. Why, sir, the very discussion in high places and 
free places—and here is one of them—even when dis- 
cussion is followed by no act, is itself a great element 
of retributive justice to punish it when an atrocious 
deed is done, and a great element of moral power to 
restrain it when such deed is contemplated. I claiin 
for our country no exemption from the decrees of 
these high tribunals; and when we are guilty of a 
tithe of the oppression and cruelty which have made 
the Austrian name a name of reproach through the 
world, I hope we shall receive, as we shall well merit, 
the opprobrium of mankind. 

* * ” * * = 7 * 

Now, sir, I say it without reserve, that a Power 
thus setting at defiance the opinion of the world, and 
violating the best feelings of our nature, in the very 
wantonness of successful cruelty, has no bond of 
union with the American people. The sooner the 
diplomatic intercourse is dissolved—and dissolved 
with marks of indignant reprobation—the sooner shall 
we perform an act of public duty, which, at home and 
abroad, will meet with feelings of kindred sympathy 
from all, wherever they may be, who are not fit sub- 
jects for the tender mercies of Austrian power. 

* * * * * a + * 

The Divan, faithful to the traditions of Eastern 
hospitality, if not to the obligations of the law of na- 
tions, firmly refused the delivery of the fugitives, and 
thus spared another ‘deluge of blood,’ to use the 
words of the great Roman historian, in this sad drama 
of a nation’s overthrow. 

* 7 * * * * * * 

The Mahometan has shown himself a better Chris- 
tian than the Russian, and has won the approbation 
of an enlightened age. Success be with him insuch 
a warfare ! 

If the honorable senator from Michigan had a right 
to say all this, have I not an equal right to speak my 
mind on the subject of American slavery? Does it 
mend the matter to tell me that the honorable Sena- 
tor spoke his mind in the chamber at Washington, 
while I would speak my mind to the Americans them- 
selves, upon their own soil? Now, sir, I contend 
that the true reason why myself and others are deni- 
ed liberty of speech upon American affairs is, that 
there is in your midst a system which cannot bear 
investigation, and opposition to which is at vari- 
ance with the interests and prejudices and lusts of a 
large portion of this community. (Cheers.) But, sir, 
were it not so, still [ should claim the right, of offer- 
ing an explanation of my views upon the question of 
slavery, and on every question connected with the in- 
terests of mankind. (Applause.) 

But, permit me to say, that England has a pe- 
peculiar right, in the person of any one of her sons, 
to ‘interfere,’ if the South will call it so, in the ques- 
tion of slavery. I have been told again and again, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that England is answer- 
able for this institution; that we brought, planted 
and watered here, from age to age, this deadly 
plant; that upon England, and not upon America, 
rests the responsibility of the guilt of this atrocious 
system. Well, be it so! (Cheers.) If this be the 
fact, and for the present Iam not going to deny it, 
certainly an Englishman, who regrets that England 
ever committed the crime of enslaving any por- 
tion of the human race, may be permitted to come and 
make his friendly and earnest appeal to the political 
principles, the moral feelings, and the religious senti- 
ments of the people of America, in behalf of the lib- 
eration of the descendants of those whom England en- 
slaved, before the era of your own revolution. (Loud 
cheers.) But, sir, is it not a fact, that the subjects of 
Her Majesty, the Queen of England, are not free to 
go to any of your Southern ports? That the colored 
erews of vessels trading from the islands of the West 
Indies are taken out and imprisoned, and are treated, 

not asthe free subjects of another nation, but as fel- 
ons, and are not restored to liberty until their vessel 
is ready again to embark upon the ocean. Sir, I 
assert that, as an Englishman, I have aright to 


rebuke me for proclaiming this self-evident |. right to claim for my colored fellow-subject the lib. 
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20t safely travel it! Could I sce the actual 
mammoth caves of Kentucky? No. I am obliged 
to be content with seeing them described on canvas! 
(Cheers.] But if I undertook a journey to those 
caves, and lived to get there, do you think I should 
ever come out? [Applause.] I may gaze upon the 
rivers of any other portion of the globe, but may I 
gaze upon the Father of Waters at the South? May 
Icross the Potomac, or visit your western wilds ? 
Let Austria and Russia be railed at as General Cass 
pleases, may I travel in the sunny South as I may in 
any portion of the most despotic countries of Europe ? 
{Applause.] If this be the case, if a free man may 
not at the South pronounca a candid opinion on the 
question of slavery, is your country free? [Cries of 
‘No! No!'] And if your country be not free, what 
must be the effect upon other countries? Why, that 
every advocate of kingcraft and priestcraft in the old 
world quotes this damning fact, and throws it in the 
path of those who are laboring for reform under other 
governments. I should not have ventured to have 
taken any partin the anti-slavery agitation of this 
country, if I had felt myself rebuked for a lack of 
sympathy with the reform movements of England; 
but I can truly say, that I have never, in any public 
addresses that I have made in my life, uttered one sol- 
itary sentiment repugnant to the political principles 
which you cherish in this country. {Applause.] Ev- 
ery where have I endeavored to prepare mén for a 
great struggle for the establishment of those princi- 
ples. Every where have I sought to recommend 
whatever was noble in your own conduct to the im- 
itation of those who sought to be free! Having done 
this, and feeling quite sure that it was my solemn de- 
sire to promote the cause of freedom, and being confi- 
dent that no man can quote any thing I have ever 
uttered which is derogatory to the principles of hu- 
man liberty, or inimical to the interests of the institu- 
tions of America, I think I may ask that when I am 
invited to deliver an address, I have permission to 
do so,—not with fear and trembling, but) standing 
erect, as a freeman amongst freemen, willing that my 
opinions should be canvassed, and my principles com- 
pared with those which you have made the founda- 
tion of your own independence. [Loud cheers.’ 
Ishall not detain the meeting long this morning, 
hoping to say a few additional words in the after part 
ofthe day. T will conclude by expressing my satis- 
faction on finding in this State all the elements that are 
necessary to make this great cause triumphant. I 
do not think it necessary now, for myself or any oth- 
er man, to come from Europe to this country as a 
missionary on the subject of slavery. [Applause. } 
When I was here before, I had audiences few in num- 
ber, and all sympathy in the principles I advocated 
generally unpopular. But, to-day, I find you have 
really no need of foreign interference. You have 
made anti-slavery respectable and popular ; you have 
eloquence of the highest order, virtue and courage, 
and self-denial equal to any that were ever exhibited 
in behalf of any reform movement in the world! 
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large. (Long continued applause.) 
Upon motion, the mecting 
half past 2 o'clock, P. M. 


— 


then adjourned why 


AFTERNOON Sessioy, 
At 2, P. M., the spacious hall was 
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vast majority of my countrymen and wome, is 
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to believe, fell from heaven. In that one act ry of the great I, 
declared eternal hostility to the God ‘¥)*™” and saying, «I 
made of one blood all nations of men” vor . ny people, and have 
all the face of the earth.’ ({mmense 3 4 ‘ end thee that ; 
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the form of government to which they ae per ‘ given man in t 
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{Cheers.] You have men and women gst you, 
whom it is asidle to Suppose can be ‘ put down,’ as 
that Mrs. Partington could keep back the waves of 
the Atlantic, standing in her pattens, and having only 
a broom in her hands. {Laughter and cheers.) I 
venture to say that not all the statesmen of this coun- 
try can put you down. The statesmen who so talk, 
are putting themselyes down. ‘hey may say, as 
John the Baptist did of Christ,—‘1 must decrease, 
but thou shalt increase.’ [Applause.] Let no man 
who expects to live seven years talk of putting down 
abolition. Letno man desirous of fame, who is an 
aspirant for public or posthumous honors; let no man, 
I say, who wishes his name to be remembered and 
cherished when he is dead, talk of putting this agita- 


‘ down ! i it 3 Mig Soa 
against this. (Applause.) I contend that I aca tion down! [Cheers.] No, sir, it is not in na 


ture of things possible. that these principles can be 
put down, either by threats, or resolutions, or laws. 
_ [have been refreshed as I have mingled with the 
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promote the cause 0 
countries of Europe. [ 
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the extinction of your slavery, “+ for the . 
of those who are held in bondage, seyore pape tnd in Bp, have 
the cause of liberty throughout sense 1 “—5, ti * Stand, 
For never can you preach with 00 nations "3 and. (Chiadcn: 
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with any consistency, 
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man must leave, in the little eabin in which he has 


been contined in crossing the Atlantic, all his nobilit 


his independence, his free speech, and not resume 
them till on his way back to his own country on the 
same free ocean? Sir, I did not leave my manhood 
in my cabin! (Loud cheers.) Nor my free speech 
there! Of course, I did not undertake to contend 
with one voice ageinst a hundred and fifty. Order is 
Heaven's first law, and we must hope for a * better 
time coming.’ (Applause.) 

You will, perhaps, ask me what I think of things 
in Old Massachusetts. TI confess I am of opinion, that 
you have made the most gratifying progress. I think 
the cause is going on uncommonly well. Perhaps 
not as well as our sympathies for the slave could de- 
sire, but as well as, under all the circumstances, could 
be rationally expected. Lean go back to the era of 
1835, and recall to my mind’s eye a very different 
state of things from that which now I witness, on this 
my second visit. 

I am convinced it is either insanity on the one hand, 
or a lustful desire of power on the other, that any man 
claiming the smallest Amount of common sense, or 
possessed of any honesty of purpose, should promul- 
gate the idea that any stop can be put to the progress 
of the anti-slavery principles in this country. Why, 
Sir, could those who represent those principies be 
stopped, as they cannot be, would the anti-slavery 
cause perish with them? Is that cause. bound up in 
my beloved friend, Mr. Garrison? It may have com- 
menced with him, it may owe its first impulse to him ; 
but it has outgrown him; it depends not now upon 
him; he has multiplied himself so much that his 
name is legion. (Cheerz.) The cause needs nothing 
but its own power to keep it moving, until the last 
slave that groans under the rod of the tyrant in this 
country shall be made a free man. I came over 
amongst you to rejoice in your success, and to share in 
Iam compelled to stay here to test 
this question of freedom of speech. Ido not know 
that I have much to doin this country beyond enjoy- 
ing myself, and gazing upon such inspiring specta- 
cles as that which is now before me. Depend upon 
this—I go not hence a second time by persecution. 
(Cheers.) I came freely, 1 will depart freely. I 
came this time uninvited: that is, I invited myself, 
and accepted the invitation. (Laughter.) Freely as 
I came, so freely will I go. I shall not at all regret, 
if, towards my person for the time being, be directed 
all the displeasure which my friends have so long mo- 
nopolized amongst themselves. (Loud cheers.) 

You may be disposed to ask me, what I think of 
the prospects that are before you. I think they are 
[Cheers.] Your first and most 
obvious duty is, to look at the state of public opinion 
in your own Commonwealth. The elements of anti- 
slavery feeling in this State are most active and vig- 
orous ; still, from certain symptoms that I see around 
I look 
at the state of your public press, and I deliberately de- 
clare, that the statements made with reference to all 
the circumstances connected with the Faneuil Hall 


your labors. 


all you can desire ! 


you, your work is not yet all done at home, 


meeting were in nine out of ten cases absolutely and 
utterly false. [Loud cheers.] This is a state of things 
that indicates depravity some where. Not the de- 
pravity of the newspaper proprietors and editors alone 
—still less of those ready writers, some of whom may 
be recording what I am uttering at this moment. Who 
are the writers for these papers? and who are their 
admirers? and who are those who sustain them? 
Popular favor is the breath in their nostrils, without 
which they would expire, or they would become 
truthful and honest. While Isce the city of Boston 
deluged every morning with prints whose teachings 
are as far from truth as heaven from hell, you have 
something todo at home. [Cheers.] See what your 
press is doing inourcountry. It is retarding the pro- 
gres of reform, and deadening the effect of moral pro- 
If itcar. be done, starve it into virtue! [Loud 
cheers.] If you cannot have an honest press, do with- 
out it! [Cheers.] In our country, there is a diver- 
sity of opinions; but I defy the bitterest of England’s 


reviewers to say ot her press, that the reports af pnblie 
meetings they give are not truthful. 1 defy him to point 


me to a single Boston paper, not emanating from an 
anti-slavery source, which has given a true version of 
the Faneuil Hall meeting. [Applause.) 

I do trust, for the sake of your national character, 
that the time is not far distant when the men who 
ean instigate a deluded mob to go and deprive any 
body of men of the right of tree speech, will be ad- 
judged to universal infamy, as unworthy of the name 
of which you should be proud, that of republican 
Americans. (Immense cheers.) 

It may be said, ‘ You do not understand the Consti- 
tution!’ Well, perhaps I do not; butI am quite 
ready to compare notes with any body who will take 
the platform with me, even in this country. But if 
you are determined upon mobbing me here, I ean only 
say, I will give any opponent a cordial welcome on 
the other side of the Atlantic. (Cheers. ] 

My friends, we are engaged in a great moral move- 
ment. The question is to be settled by the formation 
of a sound and healthy public opinion. Did I not 
take this view of the subject, I should not have been 


gress. 


among you fifteen years since, in unwavering faith in 
the omnipotence of truth—I should not be standing 
here to-day. |Cheers.) The evidences are many and 
convincing, that we have but to proclaim the truth, 
to obtain the assent to it of all impartial minds—to 
unite men and women together in one great effort for 
the overthrow of this national evil. [Cheers.] We 
have every encouragement to proceed. Laws are to 
be altered, institutions to be shaped and remodelled, 
according to the prevalent and irresistible public opin- 
ion of the day. Let me conjure you, then, before I 
sit down, to stand by this cause, and to be encouraged 
by the triumphs you have already achieved in it, to 
further and increased efforts on its behalf. You have 
only to look around you, to see every where the ef- 
fects which have followed the promulgation of these 
doctrines. It has rid the West India Islands of their 
It has abolished the slave trade between Af- 
rica and many of the countries of the earth! It has 
purified your own Commonwealth, to a great extent, 
and made it hallowed ground, on which the fugitive 
can stand and be sate! If you go forward with this 
cause, it must triumph. And I trust that, without 
violence, without disruption, there will be a peace- 
ful extinction of slavery throughout the whole coun- 
try. [Loud applause.] I rejoice that the intellect of 
your country has been gained to your cause. Tal- 
ent and genius of the highest order have been enlisted 
on the side of the slave in this land, |Applause.] The 
poets of your country are with you; it cannot be 
otherwise. The poet cannot plead for slavery. The 
Whittiers, and Bryants, and Lowells of your country 
have consecrated their lyres to the caus? of universal 
freedom. [Applause.] The language of the minstrel 
is— 


curse ! 


‘No chain shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ; 
Thy songs were made for the bold and free, 
And they never shall sound in slavery.’ 


I am glad your theology is undergoing a gradual 
purification, (Cheers.) It will be a glorious time for 
America, when the Bible shall no longer be taken in 
defi of a principle which has been cursed in the 
law, and not blessed in the gospel! (Great applause.) 
When truth in the North shall be prized more than 
the patronage of the South! When the sinful and 
fiendlike principles of slavery shall no longer be in- 
fused into trusting, unsophisticated souls! When 
you have better teachings in your theological insti- 
tutions! When the pulpit becomes faithful to its 
trust! [Loud cheers.] 0, it will be a majestic spec- 
tacle, when, forgetting all prejudices, we shall unite 
all that is elevated in intellect, all that is sound in 





abolition. (Cheers.) I cannot but look forward to the 
day when, through the efforts of these friends of free- 


heart, all that is generous in soul, to aid the cause of 


Lawrence to the farthest liraits of California, and the 
slaves of your country be delivered from the house o! 
their bondage! (Loud cheering.) a 
T thank you 

on this occasion. I can only say that I shall bear 
with me from Worcester an ineffaceable recollection 
of your kind reception ; and if, here and there, { shall 
meet with a solitary individual disposed to quarre) 
with me for the plainness with which I have declared 
my sentiments, I will remember Worcester—that there 
if I spoke frankly, I was heard kindly; and though I 
took upon myself to denounce an institution as strong- 
ly entrenched as slavery is on the American soil, I was 
not considered an enemy to the true glory of the coun- 
try. [Tremendous cheering.] 


—_— 


The Piberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, NOV. 29, 1850. 

















LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 
EsQ., M. P. 

At the earnest invitation of numerous friends, this 
distinguished philanthropist and eloquent orator has 
consented to deliver a course of 

PIVE LECTURES, 
AT THE TREMONT TEMPLE, 
in Boston, to commence on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 3d, and to continue on Friday, the 6th; 
Tuesday, the 10th; Friday, the 13th; and Tuesday, 
the 17th of December. 
The first thrée Lectures will embrace the History, 
Condition and Prospects of British India; the last two 
will be on the Reform Movements of Great Britain. 
Tickets for the Course, One Dollar each. Single 
Lecture Ticket, 25 cents. For sale at 21 Cornhill, 
and at the several Bookstores. 
t=" The indecent, cowardly and base attempt to 
prevent. Mr. Thompson from being heard at Faneuil 
Hall will undoubtedly serve to increase the desire to 
hear this gifted man, and secure a large audience for 
his valuable course of lectures. 





~—e — 
FANEUIL HALL—THE MOB— THE CITY AU- 
THORITIES. 
The Courier of ‘Tuesday, in its report of the ‘pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, says : 


A memorial was received from Edmund Quiney, 
Wendell Phillips, Francis Jackson, Charles F. Hovey, 
S. May, Jr., Edmund Jackson, W. L. Garrison, The- 
odore Parker, and John T. Sargent, setting forth that 
at the Thompson meeting in Faneuil Hall, Francis 
Tukey, Esq., being present, with a large force of 
the police, made no attempt to suppress the riot, and 
when requested to do so by the President of the 
meeting, utterly refused. The memorial contains 
five distinct counts, and Monday next was assigned 
as the time for hearing the petitioners. 

A petition signed by B. B. Mussey and others, for 
the use of Faneuil Hall on the evening of December 
3, for a meeting of ‘those inhabitants of Boston and 
vicinity who are friendly to George Thompson, and 
to hear an address from him.’ After the expression 
of much indignation, it was ascertained that the use 
of the hall had already been granted to other parties 
for the evening of December 3, and the petition was 
therefore laid upon the table. 


The Daily Times gives a more full report of these 
extraordinary proceedings : 


After reading the petition, the Mayor said that he 
desired the Board not to grant the use of the hall, 
without giving him power to engage extra police to 
preserve order. This would involve an expenditure 
of $600 or $700. It would be impossible to preserve 
order without this was done. 
Alderman Hall thought the Mayor was wrong in 
the matter—that, in case of a disturbance, all that 
would be necessary was that the Mayor and the Al- 
dermen should present themselves before the pe>ple, 
and request them to keep order, and that would be 
enough. The worthy Alderman was disposed to be- 
lieve that the people of Boston could not be guilty of 
a mob. 
“The Mayor said that Alderman Hall had raised a 
is: Pir rossa. ot fe an Dee 5 
peed Besa hype efi cng suppose: that the people 
Wolia sv usven to the City Government, what was 
to be done? 
Mr. Hall did not seem inclined to argue the ques- 
tion farther—thereiore he sat down. 
Alderman Briggs said the hall was engaged on the 
evening when the petitioners prayed for it, therefore 
it could not be granted. 
Alderman Rogers said that if the hall should ever 
be granted for the purposes prayed for, public peace 
should certainly be preserved. But he thought that 
Faneuil Hall should not be let out for a battle-field 
for partisans—that the Mayor and Aldermen should 
not be particeps criminis in a breach of the peace. Mr. 
Rogers thought that the hall had been let altogether 
too indiscriminately lately; it had got so now, that 
any body could hire it for any purpose. 
The petition was laid on the table, and no further 
action will be taken upon it. 





From the New York Tribune. 
Great Gravitation Meeting 
AT 


FANEUIL HALL. 


WEBSTER! CHOATE! CASS! AND HALLETT! 


GREAT ENTHUSIASM! 


[Srectatty Rerorrep ror THE Trisvne.] 





[Not by Telegraph.] 


Boston, Thursday, Nov. 21. 

The long expected meeting to defend and _ pre- 
serve the Law of Gravitation came off last eve- 
ning, and more than fulfilled the expectations of its 
friends. The hall was crowded with the anxious 
but resolute friends of the threatened and perilled 
law, and the utmost unanimity and enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 

The Hon. Uptanp Starts was called to the 
chair, and twelve Vice Presidents were chosen, 
among whom were many of our most. prominent 
merchants and lawyers. The names of Spinning 
Jenney, Esq., S. Island Cotton, Esq., Hon. Rice 
Field, Hon. Increase Profit, and Retained Power, 
Esq., are a sufficient indication of the character and 
standing of the officers of the meeting. 

The Hon, U. Svapte, on taking the chair, express- 
ed his gratification at being selected to take so prom- 
inent a part in a meeting in this consecrated spot, 
called to preserve from threatened destruction @ 
great and vital Jaw of the universe, a Jaw which the 
recent act of Congress was intended to preserve. 
This act, so just and necessary, he said, had been 
the cause of a fanatical] violence, dangerous to the 
best interests of trade, manufactures, industry and 
public order—an opposition which it was the inten- 
tion of this meeting to put down, effectually and for 
ever! (Great applause. For this purpose, no means 
had been left untried. The names of those mer- 
chants, lawyers and physicians who had signed the 
call would be published, and he assured the meeti 
that the names of those who had declined to sign ut 
would be published also! ([Cheers, and cries of 
‘that’s right!’ ‘that’s the talk!"] Without farther 
comment, he would introduce to the meeting tho 
Great ExpounDER OF THE LAW OF GRAVITA- 
TION. 

Hon. Danren Wesster then came forward, and 
was received with shy oa | shonts and cheers. As 
soon as silence could be obtained, he spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

I am for Gravitation! [Applause.] I have always 
been for Gravitation! [Renewed applanse.] I al- 
ways shall be for Gravitation! Under the law of 
Gravitation was I born, under the law of Gravitation 
have I lived, and, by Divine permission, and the 
leave of certain of our fanatical friends, I expect to 
die and be buried under the Jaw of Gravitation! 
[Tremendous sensation.] 

No small portion of my life has been devoted,— 
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ee it. [congratulate those who can. [Laugh- 


I grant that no such law exists in the Eastern 


hemisphere. They do not think such a law neces-{ late 


sary. I differ fromthe Eastern hemisphere. [T're- 
mendous applause.} Ithink such a law necessary. 
In minor matters, [ would not re-enact the laws of 
God. 1 would trust to the laws of climate, scenery, 
and physieal geography. But ina matter of such 
infinite moment, I would resort to human aids, and 
endeavor to te with the laws of the mioral 
and 2 aoa universe, : 

In classical times, Mr. President, there was a set 
of men known as the capsizores mundarum. Their 
object was tomverturn the universe, and tecopstruct 
it according to‘ their own theories. This class is 
not extinct mour ownday. The opponents of this 
act of Congress are capsizores mundarum. They 
seek to disturb the order of the universe, to bring 
industry to a dead stand, to throw the earth out of 
its orbit, and send it into the blackness of darkness 
forever! [Great sensation.] Let all discussion of 
this act be discouraged, and put down, as we value 
our lives and the lives of our children to the latest 
posterity. Let all seditious attempts, under the pre- 
tence of testing its validity in the Courts, be put down 
—peaceably if we may,but, if we must,—then—other- 
wise! (Tremendous applause.]} 

It is said, I am told, that the act takes away the 
tria! by jury. I apprehend that it dves no such 
thing. [{Hear, hear.; The chief facts to be tried 
are whether the person seized jis or is not a native 
of the Southern hemisphere, whether the person who 
seizes him is himself from the Southern hemisphere, 
and whether Gravitation is in fact in danger. Now 
there is not a word in the act to prohibit the trial of 
these questions by jury. {Hear, hear.] It is true, 
the trial is not to be had here. But it may be had 
elsewhere. And what objection is there to the par- 
ty having his trial in the place from which he came, 
his birth place, his original home, the home of both 
the parties to the suit? I can see none. There 
are objections founded on facts, aad objections 
founded on pretence. I take this to be one of the 
latter. [Applause.] 

But, fellow-citizens, it is high time that I gave 
way for those whose greater powers will enable 
them to throw more light on the subject. [Go on! 
goon!—Cheers.] No, gentlemen, my task is done. 
Tend as I began. Thisact of Congress is the law 
of the land. In my judgment, every good citizen 
will acquiesce in it. Those who seek to disturb or 
repeal it, desire to throw the earth out of its orbit, 
and unmake the universe. [Tremendous sensation.] 
[ am for Gravitation, at all times, under all circum- 
stauces, without respect to latitude or longitude, witn- 
out compromise! [Cheers.] It must be preserved 
by individual efforts, by each man asa@ unit. Iam 
a unit! A Massachusetts unit! A Faneuil Hall 
unit! A Marshfield unit! (Cheers.}. As for me, 
my part is taken. Standing here in Faneuil Hall, 
with Bunker Hill before me, with Lexington and 
Concord on my left hand, and the Rock of Ply- 
mouth on my right, 1 give my heart and hand for 
this law. [Tremendous and long-continued ap- 
plause.] 


The Hon. Rurvs Cuoare sprang to the platform, 
and was greeted as his unbounded popularity de- 


sketch of the brilhancy 2 8!¥e more than a faint 
ed for us as follows: 


What, fellow-citizens? What is it that has filled 
old Faneuil to the brim to-night—drawn together the 
thousands of Boston, into this concentration of anx- 
jous energy? What is it that gives this one pulsa- 
tion to this moving mass? What has called you, 
Mr. President—what has called us al] from our fire- 
sides, and left a thousand lonely and saddened hearths 
in our home-loving, curfew-keeping city? [Cheers.] 

Nothing, nothing but to give our aid and counte- 
nance to that great, vital principle, now in its first 
peril, since the morning stars sang together—the 
law of Gravitation! The sight of these thousands 
wending their way, with the faith and devotion of 
second infancy, to the cradle of their Liberties— 
{cheers]—to aid in upholding the law of the Uni- 
verse, is a spectacle more noble than fleets of mighti- 
est admirals seen beneath the lifted cloud of battle 
—more sublime than serried ranks of soldiers mov- 
ing, by tens of thousands, to the music of an unjust 
glory! [Cheers. 

The Law of Gravitation! What madness—what 
worse than Worcester McLean Asylum madness—to 
dream of its suspension, to entertain the flitting 
shadow of thought of its repeal! Why, let but the 
last lingering, lifeless leaf of a decayed December 
foliage fall from its present trunk against the law 
of Gravitation, and there were a discord through 
the universe not to be healed until the sea shall give 
up its dead! [Tremendous applause.] In the new 
heaven and new earth of the Apocalyptic vision, 
there may be a new law of Gravitation, or no Gravi- 
tation at all; but I respectfully suggest a doubt, a 
query, whether we had best begin the experiment in 
the Eighth District quite yet. (Laughter and cheer- 
ing. 

: has passed a law for the sustaining of 
this principle, which has worked pretty well proba- 
bly for some myriads of centuries; and our friends 
are in exstacies of indignation. All their hopes of 
confusion, their brightest visions of disorder, are dis- 
pelled in a moment. What else can Congress do? 
Congress cannot move the mountains, nor take the 
seas in its hand. It cannot change Mt. Washington 
for Teneriffe, or the Mississippi for the Ayachucho. 
Man, man is the great locomotive! If the mountain 
cannot go to Mahomet, the prophet must go to the 
mountain. Man is the shifting ballast in the voyage 
of our planet through infinite space. [Cheers.] If, 
then, man must be made to preserve the equilibrium 
of the globe, and the Southern hemisphere has no- 
toriously less Jand than the Northern, what more 
just, more humane, than to send back, at our own ex- 
pense, the exiles of the sunny South? Instead of 
shouldering our muskets and crying our eyes out 
over this law, we should shed tears of gratitude at 
the humanity and equity of its beneficent provisions. 
Even if, by mistake, a Northern man should be taken, 
do not half the active young men of New England 
make themselves new homes the world over? Shall 
we pity the victim of this law, as he floats over the 
broad Atlantic, with the stars and stripes abaye him, 
as he is breathed along to his new home by the gen- 
tle trade-winds of the tropics—as the evening breezes 
from broad Brazil steal over the moonlit sea, to print 
the first kiss of welcome on his heated forehead? Is 
he. sent to poverty when he gathers diamonds like 
dew-drops in the genial Brazilian sands? Is he sent 
to a prison, when he throws the Jasso and bounds 
over the broad savannahs of the Amazon and Oro- 
noko, Is it a dungeon he is sunk into while he 
moants the Andes, and soars above the clouds, the 
playmate of the vulture and the condor? Is he dri- 
ven to barbarism as he sips his coffee under the piaz- 
za of the stately Castilian? Is he an outcast, when 
the dark eyes of senoritas flash welcomes from their 
half-uplifted mantles ? 

Away with this philanthropy, which weeps over 
the woes of a reinstated exile, and can find no wrong 
in the world to redress but his! 

But, forsooth, his Southern home is to be closed 
against him until a jury has said he shal] go! Did 
he wait for a jury hes he came away? angie 
By and by, it will be unconstitutional for a rail 
car to start without a j 


born, and from which he came? And there he may 
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_My Dear Frrenp: Circamstances prevent 
attending your great Gravitation Meeting in 


practices of those who put us in such peril. 

If Gravitation is suspended, who can doubt that 
commerce will be suspended also? How, then, can 
the exiles of Hungary flee from the butcheries of 
Haynan to the only land in the world where free 
principles are consistently carried out, to all classes, 
with no other distinction than that of color? How 
can the Austrian Ambassador be recalled, or @ mis- 
8 encour nt be despatched to down-trod- 
den 3 he fund for the Michigan canal and 
for our light-houses will have been wasted. If the 
results can be traced to our remissness, the cause of 
free principles will be retarded in Europe. Nor are 
these the only consequences, for there is every rea- 
son to apprehend a general derangement of the 
physical laws of the earth, resulting in the most 
serious Consequences not only to our own country, 
but to the world, compared with which the banish- 
ment of the Court and family of Louis Philippe, 
and the defeat of the Democracy im 1848, are mat- 
ters of trifling moment. 

Being called upon for an explanation. of my Nich- 
olson letter to the Nashville Convention, as to the 
meaning of which there seems to be a strange mis- 
apprehension between the two parties in that body, 
1am obliged to terminate my communication earlier 
than I otherwise would have done. I beg you to 
present my best wishes to the people of Massachu- 
setts, whose best interests | have so long but so un- 
worthily endeavored to subserve, and believe me, 
Yours truly, LEWIS CASS. 
The Hon. Danizt Wenster. 
This letter was received with warm demonstrations 
of applause. 
Hon. B. F. Hauterr next addressed the meeting. 
His remarks were quite extended. At the close of 
is speech, he paid a glowing tribute to the memory 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who, he had been told, was a 
distinguished advocate and expounder of Gravitation 
in England, against the efforts of an insolent landed 
aristocracy, and overgrown monied corporations. 
He concluded by moving that a subscription be 
raised, upon the spot, to procure portraits of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Senator Foote of Mississippi, and the 
principal orator of the evening, to be hung in Fa- 
neuil Hall, surmounted by the American Eagle, and 
surrounded by a streamer hanging from the eagle’s 
mouth, on which should be printed, in golden letters, 
the words, ‘ Gravitation ind. Kquilibriam, 
This proposal was received with applause, and we 
rejoice to add that the requisite subscription was 
made on the spot. 
The following preamble and resolutions were then 
adopted: 
Whereas, We regard the interests of the cotton 
manufactures, the shoe and leather trade, freighting 
trade to the South and to Europe, the making of 
negro clothes, machinery and fire-arms, as the para- 
mount interests and highest questions for a great 
and free people to entertain, as the cause of the for- 
mation of our Union and of the Revolution itself, 
and see that these must be destroyed by any 
to the law of gravitation, or to any law of Congress 
Whereas, The agricultural‘ana tartnug ciasoce, 
and all persons living beyond the reach of tide-water, 
have always been the opponents of gravitation from 
the first; and 
Whereas, It rests with the merchants, tradersand 
manufacturers of the country, living within reach of 
tide-waters, to sustain the law of gravitation—there- 
fore, 
Resolved,, T'hat the late act of Congress shel: be 
regarded as part of the law of nations, a compact 
among the families of men, sacred, unalterable, irre- 
pealable, 
Resolved, That whoever opposes or seeks to re- 
peal or materially to alter that law, seeks to destroy 
the law of Gravitation and the equilibrium of the 
earth, is a foe to the order of the universe and the 
happiness and prosperity of the human race, 

Resolved, That, disregarding all former party ties, 
we will vote for no men, for any State or National 
office, who is known or suspected to be opposed to 
the late act of Congress ; but will vote for those men, 
only, of whatever party, who are pledged to the pol- 
icy of preserving it inviolale to us and our posterity. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on ’Change at 10 
o’clock to-morrow. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 
IN FANEUIL HALL. 


LB As the Bazaar opens on THURSDAY, the 19th 
of December, somewhat less than a month remains 
for the necessary previous arrangements. 

The Committee take this opportunity to make a 
few important suggestions, that they trust none of the 
friends of the cause will overlook, as on their efficient 
co-operation, much of the ultimate success of the un- 
dertaking will depend. 

And, first, there are many individuals scattered 
throughout Massachusetts, precluded by taste or cir- 
cumstances from taking any part in many modes of 
assistance by which the Bazaar is sustained. Many 
friends say to us, that they have no experience of Ba- 
zaars, do not understand what articles are saleable, 
or at any rate could not supply such, and prefer, on 
the whole, to aid the work by direct donation. To 
all such we say, any assistance given the Bazaar in 
this manner is equally encouraging and aceeptable. 
The Ladies of West Brookfield have for several years 
sent to the Bazaar a sum of money, which, if expend- 
ed in articles, would have furnished a table equal in 
beauty to any table in the Hull supplied by domestic 
manufacture. Now we do not expect donations like 
this from all the towns of Massachusetts ; but if the 
Bazaar received on an average $5 from ali the three 
hundred towns of the State, who does not see how 
much the pecuniary success of the occasion would be 
enhanced? We urge that in each town where there 
is but a single abolitionist, that the effort be made. 
We say to such, give what you can yourself, collect 
what you can from others, and at the time of the Ba- 
zaar forward it to Faneuil Hall, that all may experi- 
ence the additional encouragement that springs ‘rom 
united, sympathizing and successful'effort. The pas- 
sage of the Fugitive Slave Bill has opened the eyes 
and warmed the hearts of thousands, Seck the aid 
and co-operation of all such, even if they have op- 
posed our work heretofore. Strive to convince all, 
that, in a work like this, people of all creeds and par- 
ties can labor with one heart and one mind. 

‘The second subject to which we would call atten- 
tion is this: We trust that we may rely on the per- 
sons who furnished the savin, spruce, running pine, 
r ‘on, and other evergreens last year, for the 
decoration of the Hall, that they will do the same on 
the present occasion. They best know the kind and 
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On Sunday evening next, he will deliver 
before the Female Anti-Slavery Society in the spas. 
cious Mechanic Hall, Salem, ; a 

On Saturday and Sunday evenings, Dee. 7 and 8 
Mr. Thompson will probably deliver addresses in Ab- 
ington ; but for particulars, see next Liberator. } 
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Gardner, Friday, November 2'). 
Bath, Sunday, December | 
Brunswick, Tuesday, “ | 
The friends of freedom and humanity at the @ »ove- % 


named places will please to make the necesse:» ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 5 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


mittance 12 1-2 cts. 
Salem, Nov. 22. — 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 
An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery 
lecture as follows ; 
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East Stoughton, Tuesday evening, December 3, — - 
North Bridgewater, Wednesday “ “ 4. é 
Raynham, Thursday « “ SF. 
Titicut, Friday, “ “ 6. 





THE ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS, 
Held pursuant to a resolution adopted at the recent New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
Will continue with meetings at the following 





named places :— , tj i 

WINCHENDON, (Worcester Co.) ae 

Saturday Evening and Sunday, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. i ae 

i To be attended by Srevuen S. Fostex and As- 3 i 

BY Keviey Foster. : : x i 
PARTICULAR NOTICE, ni : a 

Our friends, who have not yet redeemed their ; é 


pledges to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery § 
for 1850, and previous, are earnestly requested tA do 
so at as early a period as possible. 

SAMUEL MAY, JR., General Agents 





te C. Spear will deliver an address in th { syzho- 1 
dox Church in Stoneham, next Saturday eves iy, on 
the Prevention of Crime ; and on Sunday eviiiing i 
the Universalist Church, on the Progress of | risun 
Reform. 
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VOICE OF THE FUGITIVES, 
(IN CANADA,) 


S to be the title of a newspaper to be publishei! by 
I Mr. HENRY BIBB, at Sanpwicu, Cawapa Was, 


izens of West Cambridge, this (Friday) evening, «tf the : sf bi} 
vestry of the Orthodox Church, in relation to the re- i} | 4 
cently enacted Fugitive Slave Bill. i Rk 
- — —e ‘ti ae 

Pe i - 

PROSPECTUS, Boel e 
. : ‘ t ) 
=< ae: 
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(near Detroit, Michigan, ) 
It is designed to be an organ through which the { 
refugees m wri | 4 


es from Forope. ‘The first. copy will bei 
ca and Europe. ‘The first copy will bejeeed 

age et 1851, on a medium sized, sheet, wi 
n sumiclenrrinbér oY subsea, Until we shall obtain 
To do.this, and spread out our cauport a weekly. 
the world, we would most respectfully solitty before 
whom this may come, and especially such as are in- 
terested in the elevation of those of us who, after 
many years of unrequited toil, have suceceded, by the ; 
help of God, in making our way to where we may i 
glorify him with our bodies and spirits, which are 
His—to subscribe for the paper! ~And if any should 
wish to know whether Fugitives can take care of 
themselves, after becoming free from bondage, sub- 
scribe for the paper! If any wish to know how we 
enjoy liberty, and what we think of those who have HS 
robbed us of our wives, children, and all that is sa- 
cred and dear, let them subscribe for the paper! If * ‘s 
you would like to give utterance to the dumb, by aid- § .™ 
ing us in proclaiming liberty to the captives, and the — 
opening of the prison to those that are bound, con- 4 
tribute and subscribe for the paper! ie 

The Terms will be, One Dollar a year, to be paid 4 
always in advance, / 

Will those who are interested in the success of our 
enterprise give us a lift in the start? Will you act as 
agents, and forward to us before the first of Januar 
next? Only make us to feel that we shall be backed 
up by anti-slavery sympathy, and we shall goforward ;¢ 
with strength and courage. 

All letters from the United States must be directed 
to Detroit, Michigan, and those from Canada and 
England to Sandwich. 


Day and Evening School, 


For Colored People, (male and female,) under Rev. Mr. 
Grimes's Church, Southae Street. 

BENEVOLENT Christian public are solicited 

for aid to receive all rrex, who are willing to be 

instructed, and not able to pay. The smallest dona- 

tion in money, books or stationary, placed in the 

hands of Rev. Mr. Grimes, gratefully received and ac- 


counted for. 
Visitors invited after Monday, 4th December. 


Transient Boarding. 


JERSONS visiting Boston to spend a few : will 
I find a quiet home at my house, No. 2 1-2 Q 
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Court. Terms, 75 ets. per day. Central 
at No. 238 Washington street. _ 
Sept. 20 JOHN 
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UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance 


{@™ No connection with Fire, Marine, oF Healt 
surance. £3 
BOARD OF FINANCE: 
Franxuin Haven, Rvzx Wituass, Me. 
Tuomas THATCHER. 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
Daniet Suanrp, Jr., Vice President. 
Henry Crocker, Secretary. 
J. C. Suanr, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Insurances on life effected on the most favorable 
terms. ; 
Policies issued at reduced rates for mercantile pur- : 
poses. Special permits for sea voyages and for Cal- : 
ifornia residence at reduced premium. a : 
containing tables of rates, &c., furnished or 
sent by mail if written for, post paid, by 
CABOT & PORTER, 2, sll 
Orrice—Lower floor Merchants’ Exchange, ‘ : 
Noy. 22 255) be aa 


No. 30 Dock Square. pi. Fit 


J. GC BRUCE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises, 














have his trial, and welcome... There the jury may be 


greatly sided in previous years.” 










Under Johnson & Co’s Clothing Store. i 
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Vilest the nations ever saw, 
Boldly as freemen we defy, 

And spurn the mandates of your Law : 
Its idle threats of fines and jails 
We trample down as idle tales. 


‘Hold !’ says a judge, with conscience LEAN, 
‘The statute orderly abide, 

Though law your duties contravene, 4 
Ler Law, nor ConscleNCE, BE YOUR GUIDE. 

That he may cap your cringing brow 

With— Oxper reions tn Warsaw now.’ 





Go to the Russian Autocrat— 

Take neither spices, gems, nor gold ; 
Plead for a sentiment like that, 

‘Thy favored fortune soon is told: 
A drivelling parasite of his, 
Thy brow shall wear th’ imperial kiss. 
Go preach it to the men who died 

As martyrs for the Savior's cause; 
Souls who in ancient Rome defied 

‘The Dragon's persecuting laws : 
They'd rank thee with the stars that fell, 
Drawn by the Dragon's tail to hell ! 
Go preach it to the noble dead, 

Whose blood embalms Columbia's plains; 
Heroes who suffered, fought and bled, 

That freemen’s blood might cheer our veins: 
They'd hiss thee as the tyrant’s tool, 
And spurn thee to the Stygian pool! 


Then wilt thou come to us and plead, 
We must obey the edict’s call; 

Bow down to Slavery’s yoke indeed, 
And drink the dregs of Slavery’s gall; 

Be cowering sons of noble sires, 

And dash out Freedom's holy fires? 








Plead that we smother conscience down, 
At Tyranny’s imperious nod, 

To shun the demon’s hellish frown, 
Sneak off and disobey our God, 

Leave needy objects of his care 

For heartless fiends to crush and tear? 


Called thus from Duty’s path to swerve, 
We thunder an indignant NO! 
And every pulse and every nerve 
Echoes and bounds with heartiest glow! 
And every pulse and every nerve 
Shall Mercy’s holy bidding serve. 


Should these be chained in ‘ durance vile,’ 
Or faint beneath the murderer's steel ; 

By Conscience’ rapture-kindling smile— 
By crushed Humanity’s appeal— 

By blood-bought Liberty—we yow 

Our sJ5uls shall never, never bow! 
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No, never will we be compelled 
To feed Oppression’s hungry maw ; 
Be soulless, crouching bloodhounds, held 
To catch the victims of its Law— 
Law blacker than the guilt of Cain, 
And steeped in Satan’s deadliest bane! 
eae ‘ sictigt Sah oihtia 
Despite the threatenings 


of the Law— 
° : a 
wer mateh the Smurderoas tiger-paw : 


‘ Frofeds shall crown with praise our name, 
Or give it to a martyr’s fame. 
A RUSTIC FREEMAN. 
—_——<—>———_—_ 


TO A REFORMER. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
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‘Enthusiest !’ ‘ Dreamer !’— such the names 
Thine age bestows on thee, 

For that great nature, going forth 
In world-wide sympathy ; 

For the vision clear, the spirit brave, 
The honest heart and warm, 

And the voice which swells the battle-cry 
Of Freedom and Reform! 


Yet, for thy fearless manliness, 
When weak time-servers throng,— 

Thy chivalrous defence of right, 
Thy bold rebuke of wrong,— 

And for the flame of liberty, 
Heaven-kindled in thy breast, 

Which thou hast ied like sacred fire,— 
A blessing on thee rest! 


s 


*Tis said thy spirit knoweth not 
Its times of calm and sleeping, 
That ever are its restless thoughts 
Like wild waves onward leaping. 
Then may its flashing waters 
Be tranquil never more,— 
They are ‘troubled’ by an angel, 
Like the sacred pool of yore. 
<asbdiggtiilein 
JOY FILLS THE GOLDEN CUP. 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 
Look up, my weary Soul! 
A brighter day for thee is drawing nigh, 
For mornieg beams are flashing in the sky-- 
% Look up with faith, O Soul! 
‘Not always Night shall keep 
Its heavy shades around thine onward path—— 
For Morning comes, though long, to him who hath 
«VAC Soul that will not sleep. 
Let me not slumber here! 
There is a'toil’ which calls the valiant heart 
Forth to the strife in which the victor’s part 
Is won with many a tear. 








Not always Doubt shall fill 

The earnest toiler with his spectral train, 

For through the twilight Hope shall come again, 
And nerve his free-born will. 


Look up with stronger gaze! 
The teacher tells me from the depths within, 
That trial is the Soul’s true discipline, 
Invoking louder praise. 


In all life’s lessons learn 
That true men through thcir trials persevere, 
Winters but come with al! their storms severe 
“To hasten Spring’s return. 


Joy fills the Golden Cup! 
"Tis thine once more to quaff themectar sweet, 
And new-born songs in grateful strains repeat— 
Look up, my Soul! look up! 


it 





For castle than for cot. Truth is a spear 
Thrown by the blind. Truth is the Nemesis 
Which leadeth her beloved by the hand — 
Through all things; giving him no task to break 
A bruised reed, but bidding him stand finn, 
Though she crush worlds.’ Lowest. 
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to be seen jagglings, cheats, games, races, plays, 
gamblers, bears, bulls, apes, fools, knaves, and 
rogues, and that of every kind. And here are to 
be seen, too, and that for nothing, thefts murders, 
adulteries, false-swearers, slavers, robbers, drunkards, 
libellers, ‘lynch-men,’ and that of a blood-red color. 

And as in other fairs of less moment, there are 
several rows and streets under their proper names, 
where such ard such wares are vended; so here, 
likewise, you have the proper places, rows, streets, 
where the wares of this fair are soonest to be found. 
Here is the British row, the French row, the Italian 
row, the Spanish row, the German row, where sever- 
al sorts of vanities are to be sold. But, as in other 
fairs, some one or more commodity is the chief of 
all the fair, so the ware Slavery is greatly promoted 
in this fair. 

Now, as I said, the way to the Celestial City lies 
just through this town where this lusty fair is bene 
and he that would go to the city. and yet not go 
— this town, ‘ must needs go out of the world.’ 
The Prince of Peace himself, when here, went 
through this town to his own country, and that upon 
a fair-day too. Yea, and, as J think, it was Beelze- 
bub, the chief lord of this fair, that invitee bim to buy 
of his vanities ; yea, would have made him lord of the 
fair, had he but done him reverence as he went 
through the town. Yea, because he was such a per- 
son of honor, Beelzebub had him from street to street, 
and showed him all the kingdoms of the world ina 
little time, that he might, if possible, allure the 
Blessed One to cheapen and buy some of his vani- 
ties. But he had no mind to the merchandise, and 
therefore Jeft the town without laying out so much as 
one cent upon these vanities. This fair, therefore, is 
an ancient thing of long standing, and a very great 
fair. 

Now these pilgrims, as I said, must needs go 
through this fair. Well, so they did; but, behold! 
even as they entered into the fair, all the people in 
the fair were moved, and the toWn itself, as it were, 
in ahubbub about them, and that for several rea- 
sons—for, 

First, The pilgrims dressed, lived, spoke, wrote and 
talked in a manner diverse from any that had traded 
iu that fair. The people, therefore, of the fair, mace a 
great gazing upon them. Some said they were fools; 
some, they were fanatics; some, they were incendi- 
aries ; some, that they were Bible and Tract Socie- 
ty men; and some, that they were abolitionists, or 
outlandish men of some sort. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their style of 
living and acting, so they did likewise at their 
speech, for few could understand what they said. 
‘They naturally spoke the language of Canaan; but 
they that kept the fair could not understand them. 
So that from one end of the fair to the other, they 
seemed barbarians each to the other. 

Thirdly, But that which did nota little amuse the 
merchandizers was, that these pilgrims sat very 
light by all their wares. They cared notso much as 
to look upon them; and if they called upon them to 
buy, they would put their fingers in their ears, and 
cry, * What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?’ 

One chanced mockingly, beholding the carriage 
of the men, to say unto them, ‘ What will ye buy ?’ 
But they, looking gravely upen him, said,‘ We Buy 
THE TRUTH, At that, there was occasion taken to 
despise the men the more; some mocking, some 
taunting, some speaking reproachfully, and some 
calling upon others to smite them. At last, things 
came to a hubbub and great stir in the fair, insomuch 
that all order was confounded. Now was word pres- 
ently brought to the great one of the fair, who 
quickly came down, and deoutad. syoesafudie 
uon, about whom the fair was almost overturned. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

So the men were brought to examination ; and they 
that sat upon them asked whence they came, whith- 
er they went, and what they did there in such an 
unusual garb, The men told them they were pil- 
grims and strangers in the world, and that they were 

oing to their own country, which was the heavenly 

erasalem ; and that they had given no oczasion to 
the men of the town, nor yet to the merchandisers, 
thus to abuse them, and to let them in their journey, 
except it was for that, when one asked them what 
they would buy, they said they would buy the truth. 
But they that were appointed to examine thei did 
not believe them to be any other than bedlams and 
mad, or else such as came to pat all things into a 
confusion in the fair. Therefore they took them and 
beat them, and besmeared them with dirt, and then 
put them into a cage, that they might be made a 
spectacle to all the men of the fair. There, there- 
fore, they lay for some time, and were made the ob- 
jects of any man’s sport, or malice, or revenge; 
the great ones of the fair laughing still at all that 
befell them. But the men being patient, and ‘not 
rendering railing for railing, but contrariwise bles- 
sing, and. giving good words for bad, and kindness 
for injuries done, some men in the fair, that were 
more observjng and less prejudiced than the rest, 
began to check and blame the baser sort for their 
continual abuses done by them to the men. They, 
therefore, in angry manner, let fly at them, counting 
them as bad as the men in the cage, and telling 
them that they seemed confederates, and should be 
made partakers of their misfortanes. The others 
replied that, for aught they could see, the men were 
quiet and sober, and intended nobody any harm ; and 
that there were many that traded in their fair that were 
more worthy to ve put into the cage, yea, and pillo- 
ry, too, than were the men that they had abused. 
Thus, after divers worda had don both sides, 
(the men behaving themselves all the while very 
wisely and soberly before om) they fell to some 
blows among themselves, and did harm one to anoth- 
er. Then were these poor men brought before their 
examiners again, and there charged as being guilty 
of the late hubbub that had been in the fair. So 
they beat them pitifully, and hanged irons upon 
them, and led them in chains up down the fair, 
for an example and terror to others, Jest any should 
speak in their behalf, or join themselves unto them. 
But they behaved themselves yet tore wisely, and 
received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon 
them with so much meekness and patience, (being 
content to make themselves of no reputation for the 
sake of doing good,) that it won to their side seve- 
ral of the men in the fair. This put the other party 
yet into a greater rage, insomuch that they conclu- 
ded the death of these men, or, at the least, that 
they would kidnap and transport them to another 
part of the land. Wherefore they threatened, blus- 
tered, nallified, and spake great swelling words, 
saying that neither cage nor irons should serve their 
turn, but that they should die for the abuse they 
had done, and for deluding the men of the fair. 

PUT IN THE STOCKS. 

Then were they remanded to the cage again, 
until further orders should be taken with them. So 
they put them in, and ‘ made ‘their feet fast in the 
stocks.’ Here, therefore, they called to mind what 
they had read in the ‘book of books,’ and were the 
more confirmed in their way, labors and sufferings, 
by what they read therein. They also now comfort- 
ed one another, that whose Jot it was to suffer, even 
he should have the best of it, and the cause for 
which he suffered should thereby be greatly promo- 
ted. But, committing themselves to the all-wise dis- 
posal of Him that ruleth all things, who can still the 
madness of the people, cause the wrath of man to 
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Then stood forth Exvy, and said to this effect: I 
| have known this mana long time, and will attest 
upon oath before this honorable bench, that he is — 
Juper. Hold—hand the book to him. So they 
sware him. 

Then he said, this man is one of the vilest men in 
our country ; he neither regardeth prince nor people, 
law nor custom, but doeth all that he can to 

all men with certain of his fanatical notions, which 
he, in the general, calls principles of faith and holi- 
ness. And in particular, heard him once myself 
affirm that Christianity and the customs of this Fair 
were diametrically opposite, and could not be recon- 
ciled. By which saying, he doth at once not only 
condemn all our laudable doings, but us in the do- 
ing of them. 

Then did the judge say to him, Hast thou any 
more to say ? 

Envy. I could say much more, only I would not 
be tedious tothe court. Yet if need be, when the 
other gentlemen bave given in their evidence, rather 
than any thing shall be wanting that will despatch 
him, T will enlarge my testimony against him. So 
he was bid to stand by. ; 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him 
look upon the prisoner at the bar. They also asked, 
what he could say for their prince against him. 
Then they sware hin; so he began. 

Super. I have no great acquaintance with this 
man, nor do I desire to have further knowledge of 
him. However, this I know, that he is a very pesti- 
lent fellow, from some discourse that I had with him, 
the other day, in this town; for then, talking with 
him, I heard him say, that some of our practices 
were naught, and such by which a man could by no 
means please God. Which saying of his, your 
honor very well knows what necessarily thence will 
follow, to wit, that we still are yet in our sins, and 
finally shal] be damned; and this is that which I 
have to say. 

Then was Prexruanx sworn, and bid say what 
he knew in behalf of the prince against the prisoner 
at the bar. 

Pick. May it please your honor {and you, gentle- 
men all, this fellow I have known of a long time, 
and have heard him speak things that ought not to 
be spoken; forhe hath railed on our noble prince 
Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his 
honorable friends, and of their customs and doings, 
whose names are Gen. Carnal Delight, Col. Luxuri- 
ous, Esq. Desire of Vain Glory, old Judge Lechery 
Major Delirium Tremens, Hon. Mr. Slavery, with all 
the rest of our ‘good society. And he hath said, 
moreover, that if all men were of his mind, if possi- 
ble, there is not one of these gentlemen should have 
any longer a being in the town or nation. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the Judge 
directed his speech to the prisoner at the bar, saying, 
Thou runagate, heretic, incendiary, psalm-singing 
rascal, hast thou heard what these honest gentlemen 
| have witnessed against thee ? 

Prisoner. May I speak afew words in my own 
defence ? 

Jupee. Sirrah, sirrah, thou deservest to live no 
longer, but to be kidnapped or slain immediately 
upon the place ; yet that all men may see our gentle- 
ness towards thee, and our wish todo nothing con- 
| trary to the laws of the land, jet us bear what thou 
hast to say. 

Prisoner. | say, then, in answer to what Mr. 
Envy has spoken, | never said aught but this, that 
what rule, or law, or castom, or people, were flat 
against the word of God, : re diametrically opposite 
to our true interest, and are in the sight of God pull 
and void. If Lhave said amigg in, Ae sGAMU™ SUR 
make my recantation. And as to what Mr. Supersti- 
tion and Mr. Pickthank have said, I say, (avoiding 
terms, as that I am said to rail, and the like,) that 
the prince of the town, with al] the rabblement, his 
attendants by these gentlemen named, are more fit 
for being mm hell than in this town and country. 
And so the Lord have mercy on me. 





| 


CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

Then the judge called to the jury, (who all this 
while stood by to hear and observe,}—Gentlemen of 
the jury, you see this man, about whom so great an 
uproar hath been made in this town; you have also 
heard whut these worthy gentlemen have witnessed 
against him; also you have heard his reply and con- 
fession: it heth now in your breasts to hang him, or 
save his life ; but yet [ think meet to instruct you in 
our law. There was an act made in the days of 
Pharaoh the great, servant to our prince, that, Jest 
those of a contrary religion should multiply, and 
grow too strong for him, their males should be thrown 
into the river. There was also an act made in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar the great, another of his 
servants, that whoever would not fail down and wor- 
ship his golden image, should be thrown into a fiery 
furnace. ‘There was also an act made in the days of 
Darius, that whoso for sometime called upon any 
xod but him, should be cast into the lion’s den. 
Now the substance of these laws, this rebel, this 
miscreant, this amalgamator, has broken, not only in 
thought, (which is not to be borne,) but also in word 
and deed; which must, therefore, needs be intolera- 
ble. For that of Pharaoh, his law was made upon 
4 supposition, to prevent mischief, no crime being 
yet apparent; but here is a crime apparent. For 
the rest, you see how he disputeth—about our pro- 
perty, our domestic relations, our habits and pursuits, 
und what he is pleased to call our sin; and for all 
these, and other things, he deserveth to die the 
death. 

CONSULTATION OF THE JURY. 


Then went the jury out, whose names were Mr. 
Blindman, Mr. Malice, Mr. Lovelust, Mr. Perjurer, 
Mr. Cheat, Mr. Drummer, Mr. Slaver, Mr. Liar, Mr. 
Cruelty, Mr. Drunkard, Mr. Infidel, and Mr. Assas- 
sin, who every one gave in his private verdict against 
him among themselves, and afterward unanimously 
concluded to bring him in guilty before the judge. 
And first among themselves Mr. Blindman, the fore- 
man, said, I see clearly that this man is a heretic. 
Then said Mr. Malice, Away with such a fellow from 
the earth. As, said Mr. Lovelust, I could never 
endure him. Nor I, said Mr. Perjurer; he ought to 
be Lynched. Hang him, hang him, said Mr. Cheat. 
He _geis all the customers by his rascally honesty, 
said Mr. Drummer. . Yes, and he wants to rob me of 
my ‘ property,’ said Mr. Slaver. He isa rogue, said 
Mr. Liar. Hanging is too good for him, said Mr. 
Cruelty, Let us keep him on bread and water, said 
Mr. Dronkard. Let us dispatch him out of the 
way, said Mr. Assassin. hen said Mr. Infidel, 
Might I have all the world given me,I could not be 
reco d_ to him, nor his principles; therefore let 
us forthwith bring him in guilty. 

CONDEMNATION AND DEATH. 


And so they did. Therefore he was presently 
condemned to be led from the place where he was, 
to the place from whence he came, and there to be 

it to the most crue] death that could be invented. 
They therefore brought him out, to do with him ac- 
cording to their Jaw ; and first, they put a pse- 
yoke upon him, then scourged him, then they put 
on hima coffle-chain, then they buffeted him, then 
they lanced his flesh with knives, then they fastened 
to him a drag-chain ; after that, they struck him with 
a cobbing-board, gagged him, and stoned him with 
stones, then pricked him with theirswords; and last 
of all, they burned him at the stake. Thus came he 


to his end. 


NOW I SAW, that there stood behind the infu- 
riated multitude a chariot and horses waiting for 
him, who (so soon as his adversaries had despatched 
him) was taken up into it, and straightway was car- 
ried up through clouds, with sound of trumpet, 
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mere noise in Faneuil Hall, unless requested to do 
so by the chairman of the meeting. For a chair- 
man to allow a distinguished foreigner to be so 
shamefully gagged, and thousands of respectable cit- 
izens deprived of the pleasure of hearing him, when 
the police were on hand, willing and able to restore 
order in five minutes, was carrying the humbug of 
non-resistance and no-government a little too far.’ 


I should, of course, have taken no notice of this 
statement, had it not been endorsed on the afternoon 
of the saine day, by the editor ofthe Evening Tran- 
script, 
a deliberate falsehood, in the following words :— 

‘It is the béief, we are told, of the police, that the 
whole ‘blame of the disturbance rests upon the offi- 
cers of the meeting in nt calling upon the strong 
force present to eject the rioters, who were mostly 
boys, and who could easily have been put out of the 
hall.’ 


I am therefore compelled to believe, upon the as- 
surance of a person of unquestioned veracity, that the 
police in attendance that night, or some of them, have 
inpudently endeavored to screen themselves from 
the censure due to their own cowardice or inefficiency, 
by throwing the blame upon the officers of the meet- 
ing. I must say, sir, that this measure of justice re- 
minds me of that meted out by a certain judge in 
Israel, when recorder of New York, who charged the 
grand jury that, in case an anticipated mob should 
take place, they were to indict the injured parties as 
the occasion of the riot! But to proceed. This part 
of my discourse naturally divides itself into two 
heads: first, the law involved in the above statements, 
and second, the facts to which that interpretation of 
law is applied. i 

And, firsily, was it or not the duty of the city 
marshal and the police to interfere, under the cir- 
cumstances, without the request of the President? .I 
thiik I shall not be contradicted when I say that it is 
the duty of those functionaries to see the laws - of 
the State enforced; and, in case of any violation of 
those laws in their presence, to interpose and arrest 
the offending parties without application from any- 
body. Was any law of the State violated that night ? 
As some misapprehension seems to prevail on this 
point, perhaps you will republish for the information 
of all concerned, and especially the city marshal and 
police, the following brief enactment, (Laws of Mass. 
1849, chap. 59.) 

* Be it enacted, &c., That every person who shall wil- 
fully interrupt or disturb any school or other assem- 
bly of the people, met for a lawiul purpose, within 
the place of such meeting or out of it, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the common jail not more 
than thirty days, or by a fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars.’ 

This law (passed, | understand, in consequence of 
some disturbances of political meetings during the 
Taylor campaign) places all lawful meetings under 
the same protection which was before it given only 
to religious ones. Before that law, it is true, the 
police had no-authority to interfere in cases of merely 
noisy disturbances, except at the request of the 
officers of the meeting, and then only to remove the 
offenders from the premiges. But siace it was pass- 
ed, J humbly apprehend it is as much the duty of the 
city marshal and police, when present at a public 
meeting, to interpose as soon as riotous demonstra- 
tions are manifested, of their own mere motion, as it 
is in the case of two news boys going to fisticuffs, or 
a couple of apple women pulling caps in the street ; 
—in which cases, to do then justice, | have no doubt 
they would not hesitate to interfere, (if in sufficient 
force.) and to vindicate the outraged mujesty of the 


So much forthe law. But, secondiy, wnat are the 

facts, supposing the Jaw to have been otherwise ? 
Admitting that a request or direction was necessary 
to authorize the interference of the police, it happens, 
unfortunately for the hypothesis I am controverting, 
that I did make what I conceive to have been a very 
sufficient intimation that their assistance, was requir- 
ed, and all the request necessary to satisfy the 
exigency of the supposed case. I am assured, and I 
believe, that Marshal Tukey was Th the hall that 
night. Butit isa ease of faith, and not of sight. My 
belief rests on the evidence of others, and not of my 
own senses. He never reported himself to me, or 
applied for any directions. lasek: the police officers, 
generally, avoided me as scrupulously as if I had 
been a rioter mysclf. As soon, however, as I ws 
informed by some one near me, (who may, possibly, 
have been a messenger of the marshal, though I did 
not so understand it,) that the city marshal was in at- 
tendance, I left the chair, and taking the platform, 
spoke to this effect, substantially as reported in the 
Post, and other papers, the next day,—‘I have to 
inform the audience that the city marshal is present, 
with a strong force of police, for the purpose of pre- 
serving order. This is our house for the night. You 
are here on our invitation. If you do not like our 
entertainment, there is the door, and you are free to 
retire. If you remain, you must cease these dis- 
turbances, or continue them at your peril.” This I 
conceive to have been al] that was necessary, under 
the state of things before the law of 1849. The 
moment the disturbances were renewed, the police 
would have been authorized sufficiently by those 
words to do whatever they could lawfully do, had 
that statute never been passed. But as I knew the 
law, and the duty of the marshal, I naturally suppos- 
ed he knew them too, and did not feel it to be con- 
sistent either with the dignity or the business of my 
office, to go in search of him to instruct him in the 
one, and to exhort him to the other, 

But besides this, a gentleman (the Rev. Theodore 
Parker) waited upon the city marshal, by my request, 
and said to him, ‘the President wishes you to restore 
order.’ To which he replied— I don’t care anything 
about your President!’ 

So much for my own personal share in this matter. 
I have made no mention of the actual breaches of 
the peace, the literal laying on of hands, which pass- 
ed without notice of the police. Several colored 
men were roughly handled, the rioters had more than 
one fight among themselves, and one gentleman was 
nearly strangled with his own cravat by two or three 
ruffians, and our Dogberrys still maintained their 
character of *ancient and quiet watchmen’ They 
were evidently of their great exemplar’s opinion, that 
‘the watch ought to offend no man; and it is an 
offence to stay a man against his will.’ They were, 
emphatically, peace officers. If all present had but 
imitated their pacific example, we could have had 
nothing to desire. 

One word as to the character of the riot. Two 
very different opinions have been expressed on this 
subject. The one, that the rioters constituted the 
great body of the audience ; the other, that it was a 
mere handful of boys, who could huve been suppress- 
ed with perfect ease, if the officers of the meeting 
had been willing. Your own reporter, in his very 
fair and candid account, inclines to the first opinion. 
So did the mayor, with whom I had the honor of an 
interview on Saturday morning, with other gentlemen, 
for the purpose of lodging a formal complaint against 
the city marshal for neglect of duty. His impression 
derived, probably, from the marshal and police, was 
that the number of the rioters was not than a 
thousand, and that it was physically impossible for 
the police foree to put them down. 

I ventared to intimate that they should at least 
have made the attempt to arrest some of the rioters 
and not have looked on in entire acquiescence. ‘His 
rs ts suggest there was any /aches on 

e part of the officers of the meeting ; but explai 
the tnattion of the marshal and his ‘ne on the ema 
of the disproportion between the rioters and the police. 
I think, however, as is oftea the case, that truth lies 
between these two extremes. I was in an excellent 
rue m for observation, and have had much testimony 

rom authentic sources, and am satisfied of three 
things. First, that the rioters, though mostly young 
men, were not boys, but mostly, apparently, clerks in 



















Y numerous to be perma 
have been removed, and the 


whom I have no reason to believe capable of 



















four hundred strong. It was to their discipline 
rather than to their numbers that their success was 
due. Shortly before Mr. Garrison finished, a signal 
was given from the front gallery, and the uproar 
commenced and continued, with slight lulls, till the 
meeting adjourned. Had the doors been closed at 
7 o'clock, the meeting would have been triumphant- 
ly successful. The great masses of men under the 

alleries, almost all in the galleries and on the plat- 
amg and two-thirds of those in the centre of the 
hall, were in favor of order. Had the City Marshal 
shown himself—had he not, like a prudent man, 
‘seen the evil afar off, and hid himself’—had he ral- 
lied his men, and, if necessary, called on the by- 
standers to assist him, I am confident the rioters 
could have been swept out of the hall in fifteen 
minutes, and enough arrested to be made exam- 
ples of the next morning. I think will agree 
with me, sir, (though his honor the Mayor did not, 
when I put the case to him,) that even a. thousand 
rioters would not be enough to put down the ‘ Union 
Meeting’ next Tuesday. I think the ay Marshal 
would find means to protect it in its rights, or he 
would not remain City Marshal much longer. It is 
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monk mere he permitte 
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take their usnal course, and eeittng the 
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be nos aaniet avoided, Ever mice, 
made to cultivate a frate F 
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I am, sir, respectfully, 
eta, 


W. 8. DERRICK, Ac, 
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For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHy 
WHOOPING-couGH Cko us, 
ASTHMA «i CONSUMPTIo,: 
a uniform success which has attended 
of this preparation—its salutary Pe mi 
to relieve and cure affections of the 
gained for it a celebrity equalled by nO ati 
cine. We offer it to the atiticted with 
dence in its virtues, and in the full belie 
subdue and remove the severest atte 
upon the throat and lungs, Th 
beeome publicly known, Very naturally atts 5, 
attention of medical men and philanthropist 
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not only circumstances, but persons, sometimes, that 
alter cases. 

The persons who promoted, who performed, and 
who permitted this riot, regarded only the immedi- 
ate and vulgar success of their conspiracy. They 
thought only of inhospitably insulting a gentleman 
whose presence does honor to the city they have 
disgraced. As far as he is concerned, their at- 
tempt is ignobly impotent. A British Senator, the 
admired of millions for his brilliant eloquence, the 
beloved of thousands for his private excellencies and 
personal accomplishments, may be silenced, but is 
not reached, by the ignorant clamors of Boston shop- 
boys and apprentices. It is not he who is insulted, 
but the city whose officers have permitted the in- 
sult that is dishonored. But it behooves the citizens 
of Boston to Jook at the remoter issues of this mat- 
ter, and to consider whether they will permit the 
class of their inhabitants who committed this out- 
rage to rule over them. The Mayor of the city and 
the Chief of the Police have acknowledged their 
supremacy. Will the citizens confirm it ? 

I am, sir, very truly, your obedient humble servant, 

EDMUND QUINCY. 





THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO ROBERT 
COLLINS, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF CRAFTS, THE FUGI- 
TIVE. SLAVE’S CASE. 
Strate Department, 
Washington, Nov. 9, 1850. 
Rosert Coutts, Macon, Ga.: 

Sm—I am instructed by the President to inform 
you that your letter of the 3d inst., addressed to him, 
enclosing several slips from newspapers, in reference 
to proceedings of a portion of the community of Bos- 
ton, on the subject of the Fugitive Slave Law, was 
received by him yesterday, and that he has given to 
this letter and its enclosures careful perusal. You 
state, in substance, that you are owner of Crafts, one 
of the fugitive slaves for whom warrants of arrest 
were issued in Boston, and call the President’s atten- 
tion to the enclosed slips, taken mostly from North- 
ern papers, by which he will perceive the manner in 
which your agents were received and treated, for 
merely asking that the slaves be returned, according 
to the laws of the United States; that they have been 
arrested, under various warrants, as kidnappers, and 
on other frivolous pretences, and unreasonable bails 
Cerritos 9 -ernd thet pour friends heve keeomea thoir 
sureties for more than $20,000. Yow also say that 
many cases in which officers have not performed 
their duty will appear by the slips, and that warrants 
now lie dead in the Marshal’s office. You then speak 
of the pernicions effect of such proceedings, and of 
their tendency to disturb the harmony of the Union, 
and of the great importance of having the law faith- 
fully executed, and finally inquire whether it is not 
in the power, and is not the intention of the executive 
of the United States, to canse that law to be faithful- 
y and properly enforced? To this the President 
directs me to reply, that you cannot be more deeply 
impressed than he is with the importance of having 
every law faithfully executed. Every statate in this 
country, passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, must be presumed to embody the 
will of a majority of the people of the Union, and 
as such, is entitled to the respect and obedience of 
every troe American citizen; and the Constitution, 
which the President was sworn to support, has made 
it his especial duty to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. He has no thought of swerving 
from his duty in this or any other case, but will, to 
the utmost of his ability, firmly and faithfully per- 
form it. Bat how is he to cause the laws to be ex- 
ecuted? First, by appointing proper officers to fill 
the variovs offices, and discharge their various func- 
tions, with diligence and fidelity, and if any shall 
be found incompetent or unfaithfal, by removing 
them where he has power of removal, and appointing 
more competent and faithful officers in their places ; 
and, secondly, in extreme cases, whenever the laws 
of the United States shall be opposed, or the execu- 
tion thereof obstructed in any State, by combinations 
too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by powers vested 
in civil officers, with powers which the law author- 
izes and requires them to call to their aid—it would 
be his duty to call forth the militia, and use the ar- 
my and navy, for the purpose of overcoming such 
forcible combinations against ‘the laws. But in 
either case, prudence and justice require that there 
should be more satisfactory evidence of official de- 
Jinquency to forcible resistance than mere rumor or 
newspaper statements, and yet these are all which 
have been furnished in this case. If any Marshal 
neglects to perform his daty, the law gives the right 
of action to the aggrieved party for the injury which 
he may sustain; and if he refused to perform it, the 
statute has imposed upon him a severe penalty ; but 
if he refuse or wilfully neglect to perform it, when 
this shall be satisfactorily made to appear to the 
President, then, in addition to his liability to the 
aggrieved party, it would doubtless be the doty of 
the ative to remove him from office, and appoint 
another in his place. But your letter contains no 
proof of this kind, and therefore seems to require no 
action, It is equally clear thet no case is presented 
justifying a call upon the militia, or the use of the 
army, to execute the laws, and the President has so 
much confidence in the patriotism and devotion to 
the laws which has always characterized a Ja 
majority of the people of Boston, thut he cannot for 
a moment believe that it will ever be necessary to 
call on any extraordinary aid to execute the laws of 
that city. Individuals may become excited, and may, 
in the heat of the moment, offer resistance to the 
laws, but he has no doubt that, in such an event, so 
much to be regretted,—the good sense of com- 
munity would seon rally to support the civil authori- 
ties, and that those sustaining the law would triumph. 
But he directs me to assure you that if unfortunately 
he should find himself mistaken in this, and the pain- 
ful necessity should arise, he should perforin his duty 
by employing all the means which the Constitution 
a oe have placed at his disposal to enforec 
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ly persecuted and held to bail, in unreasonable 
amounts for pretended offences, the President directs 
me to say, that however he may regret any such in- 
Justice and incivility, he is not aware that he has 
power to remedy the evil. If the complaints against 
your agent be unfounded, the defendants will doubt- 
less be acquitted, and if malicious, they have their 
remedy in an action fora malicious prosecution. But 
all these are federal questions, over which the Execu- 
tive can exercise no control, and the evil complained 
of results from the acknowled right of every 
individual to any one for an alleged offence 
or violation of rights. 










As to the complaint that your agents were unjust- |- 









where, What is their opinion of CHERRY ry, 
TORAL may be seen in the following ;— 


VALENTINE MOTY?, M, D, 
Prof. Surgery, Medical College, 















: NY, soy 
*It gives me plensure to certify the value 
eacy of Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL 
consider peculiarly adapted to cure disease 7 
throat and lungs.’ Lie 


THE RT. REV. LORD BIsHop FIELD 
writes in a letter to a friend, who was fast ti , 
under an affection of the Lungs—* Try the CHERye 
PECTORAL, and if any medicine can give . 
liet, with the blessing of God that wil)’ p 

CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIs, 
of Louisiana, writes that ‘a Young daughter of } 
was cured of several severe attacks of Crow ve 
CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 72 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, that * Asthma and Bronchitis, 80 prevaleat jg 
this inclement climate, hus yielded with sensi 
rapidity to Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, aie 
cannot too strongly recommend this skilfyl prepan, 
tion to the Profession and publie genera'ly.’ 

Let the relieved suffercr speak for himself: 























Hantrono, Jan. 26, 18 

Dr. C. J. Ayer: Dear Sir—Having been resus 

from a painful and dangerous disease Dy your mad 

icine, gratiiude prompts me to send you this ackyoy, 

edgment, not only in justice to you, but fot the in 
formation of others in Jike affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first be 













came s0 severe that spitting of blood, a violent com) 
and profuse night sweats followed and fastened wy 
me. I becume emaciated, could not sleep, was die 






tressed by my cough, «nd a pain through my chet 
and in short had ail the alarming symptoms of gad 
consumption. No medicine seemed at all to ma 
my case, until I providentially tried your CHER 
PECTORAL, which soon relieved, and now lp 
cured me. 

Yours with respect, 










E. A. STEWART, 
Aupany, N. Y., April 17, 168 
Dr. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir-—I have for years tee 
afflicted with Ashma in the worst form ; 90 that] un 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a largeryand 
the time, being unable to breathe on my bed I 
had tried a great many medicines to no purpos, u- 
til my Physician prescribed, as an experiment, you 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 
At first, it seemed to make me worse, but in las 
than a week I began to experience the most grtiy- 













ing relief from its use; and now, in four weeks, the 
disease 18 entirely remuved. 1 can sieep in ny bel 
with comfort, and enjoy a state of health which 1h 





never expected to enjoy. 
GEORGE 8. PARRANT. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas, 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealors m Medicine 
Sept. 20 tD15 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 


PREPARATION of extraordinary pow, # 
I unors 






















the cure of Scrofulous Af a 
every description, secondary Sy , il-conditicass 
Uleers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver at 





Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, En. 
sipelas, general Debility common to Femais, Woe 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and corto cat 
or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, whieh t 
never fail to remove, if taken according to drei 
and faithfully persevered in. 










For the Liberator. 

ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 
From numerous respectable testimomes setting ast 
the beneficial effects of Drs. Clark & Porter's Pa 
cea, we feel it a duty to recommend this popelar BA 
icine to those afflicted with scrofulous ren 
all diseases arising from an impure state 0! - ror 
We know several persons who have tested he pin 
of this panacea, and they consider it for the rig 
for which it was designed, the best prea 
offered to the public. It has been administer me 
success for chronic diseases of the liver and in’ 
and yarious other complaints, including yer? 
consumption, with ulceration of the lungs, ial 
in the certificates of cures. We have ee 
‘saying that we believe the Anti- Serof eae 
will do all that the proprietors caim yes ae e 
it will take precedence of all other prepaw 
in use. * * * This is a volunteer notice On aed 
of the writer, who has no other interest eer 
the medicine farther than the wish to aront . 
extensively known and appreciated. De Cust 

learn that the increasing demand sans r 

Porren’s panacea induced them to al 1d 
old quarters in Carver street for eto or 

spacious establishment No. 352 wager ene 

Liberty Tree Block. Success to thar ei" y. 


benefit from the #8 
W's ceric 
Sept 6 







































te" Having derived much ! 
this Panacea, we say ‘ditto’ to 
Ed. Lib. 
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Consumption ! Consumplit 


DR. FIELD, 

























ELIEVING in the curability of Comat 
continue to devote himseif to the 
aiseases of the THR9 
d Liven © 
ptr, 
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and treatment me « 
Lunes;—also to Dyspepsia @ 
being often connected with consum 
quently the cause of it. aiahadls 
Office hours from 3 to = ° ; 

aaa! GEO. FIBLD, MB 


Howse, 














182 Court st., near the Revere 
Oct. 11 ly 








JOHN A. BOLLES, : 
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gumtnerotooy oe a 
its bearing on War ane of 
aaah from che Bible, Marriage eet, 
bution, Atonement and Govers a Seri 
these and other social wrongs: '? neve ™ 
to a Friend in England. By 

ice 25 cts. : _—g! 00. 
aaah C. Wright's Auto-Biography- se 
Narrative of the Life of bene 5. 
“tive Slave, written by him sl eery—3t 
Bibb’s Narrative of American pastel ii 
The Church as it Is; or the 
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From the importance of avoiding as far as practi- 
cable all causes of Gelinas tetwoon the North and 





* § cls 
"By Parker Pillsbury—1) 9 igs 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Dowd 





